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IRELAND. 


toy on singular jejuneness in qrality, despite the abundance 
in quantity, of Mr. Jonn Mortey’s remarks on Ireland 
at Hawick and Edinburgh has naturally surprised those who 
hoped that he wouid come hot-foot from Hawarden with a new 
icy arranged at the last conference of Gladstonian leaders. 
This hope was not very reasonable ; for the success of the last 
‘Gladstonian “ policy ” in Irish matters was not so remarkable 
that Mr. Giapstone or anybody else should hasten to make, 
or at least to publish, another. Tocarp at the Government 
for what they are doing and for what they are not doing, and 
to fall back on the exceedingly safe argument that if a 
naughty Parliament had only accepted Mr. Giapstone’s 
in the rough it might have made them what it 
liked in the smooth, seems to be almost the only course open 
to, or at least considered open by, the Gladstonian. It 
might have been expected—it was certainly the case—that 
Mr. Morey would be very cautious about the recent steps 
taken by the Government to restrain the outrageous in- 
citements to lawlessness of certain Irish members. His 
own argument for Home Rule, it must be remembered, has 
always been much less base on any sympathy with the 
methods or even with the objects of lrish agitators than on 
a despairing conviction that these agitators have it in their 
power to make things so very unpleasant that it is much 
better to give them their way and let them go in § 
This political version of the reasoning of the Unjust Fatige 
is indeed singularly unheroic ; but it does not necessitate— 
it indeed rather excludes—sympathy with the speakers who 
have just been expatiating to Lord Drtion’s tenantry on 
the comfort and satisfaction with which they, the tenantry, 
can “live on Lord Driion’s rents” during the coming 
winter. We do not suppose that this audacious dishonesty, 
which seems to be making even some fervent Gladstonians 
uncomfortable, finds the least favour in Mr. Mor.ey’s 
eyes; but it no doubt strengthens him in his policy of 
surrender. The highwayman is a bolder highwayman than 
ever ; he expounds the policy of the road with greater dis. 
tinetness than in the days of “ Hold the harvest” itself. 
“* Quick,” then, would seem to be Mr. Moruey’s contention ; 
“open your pockets at once; get it over, and don’t make 
“such a desperate Dick as this Turriy more desperate 
“ still.” It is not, we say, heroic; it is not, some may say, 
very moral or very — but, given Mr. Mortey’s point 
of view, it is at least logical. 

The same quality can hardly be predicated of some other 
Gladstonians. Merely silly people like Mr. Atrrep Pease, 
who calls interference with an open preaching of robbery 
and a covert preaching of outrage “ laying violent hands 
“on Ireland,” are of course untroubled by any desire to 
reconcile the ideas which they do not possess and clear the 
mind which they possess chiefly by courtesy. But Glad- 
stonians a little higher up in the intellectual scale are 
evidently unhappy. They, of course, abuse the Government 
for not seeing that good laws are what is wanted, from 
which it would appear that their own beloved Land Act, 
against which the whole of the present agitation is directly 
levelled, was not a good law. They are as sure as ever that 
force is no remedy, and as confident as ever in the ancient, 
but not in the least venerable, commonplaces about self- 
government, and justice, and sympathy, and all the other 
prostituted names which party politicians, as the famous 
saying has it, embrace by turns. But they are almost as 
angry with Mr. Ditton as with the Government. They 


accuse him of playing into the hands of the Tories, of for- 
getting that English Home Rulers regard the Eighth Com- 
mandment as of high authority. It can only be said that, 
if Mr. Dition has made this mistake, he has at least good 
excuse for it. For from the very first the whole creed, the 
whole contention, the whole confession of faith of his party 
has been the abrogation of the Eighth Commandment. They 
have never made any secret of it; they have never been 
guilty in regard to it of the hypocrisy which, in regard to 
certain other Commandments, may be justly charged on them. 
The extent to which abrogation or suspension of the Com- 
mandment was to go has, of course, varied at times. Some- 
times the tenants were to steal all the rent, sometimes such 
and such a percentage of it. But they have always and uni- 
formly been exhorted to steal some, and the great majority of 
competent critics, not Tories or Whigs only, hold that rent- 
stealing has been the real object of the Parnellite movement 
altogether, or, if not its real object on the part of the chiefs, 
the only object which has been rded with the least 
enthusiasm by the rank and file. If the “ English Home 
“ Rulers” did not know this, it may or may not be their 
own fault. Some of them perhaps cannot read ; others 
doubtless cannot understand what they read. But it was 
certainly not the fault of the Irish Home Rulers, whose 
conduct in this matter at least, if it can hardly be called 
strictly honourable, has certainly been eminently straight- 
forward. 

In these Gladstonian sulks with Mr. Ditton lie at once 
the greatest justification and the greatest encouragement of 
the policy which, not too quickly, the Government adopted 
towards the end of last week. The accomplices of the reus 
are conjitentes, if he is not in the confessing way himself; 
and by the acknowledgment of Gladstonians the action of 
the Government is action in defence of the simplest prin- 
ciples which hold society together. Former experience may 
indeed produce, and perhaps justify, a certain misgiving as 
to the means of interference which they have adopted and 
(whether by their own fault or not does not matter) have 
been compelled to adopt in the case of Mr. Ditton. And 
this misgiving, which admits that Mr. Ditton may not 
prove to be within the grasp of the law, disposes at once of 
the quibble, worthier of the Gladstonians of the gutter than 
of Mr. Mor.ey, that condemnation of Mr. Driton’s political 

ings assumes his legal guilt. But as to the stopping 
of lawless meetings and the reinforcement of the police by 
every available means there can be no two opinions in the 
mind of any man whose mind is not clouded either by purely 
party feelings or by the commonplaces and fallacies which so 
often delude even honest persons who are not factious or 
violent partisans. .For the last shred of justification has 
been torn away from the present agitation against the Land 
Acts. The great judicial reductions of 1881 and the fol- 
lowing years were justified by what we held, and still hold, 
to be a false and unhistorical theory of the joint property 
of the tenant in the land. But when they are once made, 
this pretended justification disappears. The tenant’s right 
has been valued (the most shameless of partisans will ly 
say that it has been valued by tribunals prejudiced against 
the tenant) and has been allowed for. He cannot have the 
allowance and the right too. Stories of additional depression 
and depreciation, no doubt, come from dishonest or gullible 
“ Commissioners,” one of whom has had the folly or the 
effrontery to parade the opinions of Archbishop WALsH on 
the subject, as if a man should go to Hucu Perers to know 
what he thought of the execution of Cuartes I. But their 
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force, even if they were true, is entirely disposed of by the 
simple question put more than once and left unanswered by 
any Irish advocate, “‘ Do you mean that in a year of great 
“ prosperity the judicial rents are to be raised in pro- 
“ portion?” Neither in law, nor in equity, nor in morality 
has any Irish tenant, unless he has, by fault other than his 
own, been excluded from the benefit of the Land Act, at this 
day a claim to one penny of reduction on his present rent ; 
and any such reduction which has been granted (and it has 
been granted in very many cases) is pure alms on the land- 
lord’s part. It is hard to discourage such alms; yet in very 
many cases it is to be regretted that they are not given in 
another form. For by reductions the one good effect which 
the Land Act might have had—the gradual restoration of 
Irish farming to the position of a healthy business, managed 
on business principles and not on an endless system of 
dead-lifts and bonuses to incompetent or reckless or dis- 
honest tenants—is frustrated. There never can be pro- 
sperity in Ireland—there never can be anything but 

litical disturbance and social misery—till it is under- 
stood that the man who takes a farm is on exactly the 
same footing with the man who buys a loaf of bread, or 
sets up a shop, or goes into any business or profession ; 
that he must pay his debts, and, if not, go through the 
ordinary process of bankruptcy and surrender of his pos- 
sessions. It used to be said that the belief in a mysterious 
joint property prevented this; the Land Act recognized that 
joint property, valued it, exhausted it by conversion into 
the very tangible forms of reduced rent, fixity of tenure, and 
the constitution of a tenant’s interest. There remains not 
even a sentimental claim on the part of those who, in the 
outspoken language of the agitators, wish to “live on Lord 
“ Dittoy’s rents ” and the rents of others in Lord Ditton’s 
position during the present winter, and, if possible, after- 
wards. And, if the Government were to recognize any such 
claim, all their attempts at firm administration would be 
neutralized at once. 


M. DE FREYCINET'S POLICY. 


wht would be the course likely to commend itself to 
a Premier holding office without a majority and by 
sufferance in a Chamber which will notaccept a financial 
policy either from the Ministry or from its own Budget 
Committee and which will interfere with the executive 
work of the Administration? This is a very mild statement 
of M. pe Freycrver’s difficulties ; for it would indeed be a 
long sentence, and one very full of dependent clauses, which 
should fully describe his position. The Chamber rejects the 
financial proposals both of the Budget Committee and of M. 
Sap1 Carnot. The Committee washes its hands of the 
whole business; M. Sanr Carnot folds his hands and 
watches in resigned silence while the Chamber reduces the 
current finances of France to a mere mash. One day it 
commits itself to a vague scheme of retrenchment pro- 
pounded by M. Dovvittr Maitterev. Next day it deposes 
M. Dovuvittze Martierev and swears to live or die with 
M. Fernanp Favre. Anon it carries its thrifty ideas into 


known result ; and Europe will be rid for a good while of 
a very fidgetty, very selfish, very untrustworthy Great 
Power. 


The patriotism of M. pz Freycrnet is more to the pur- 
pose—as far as this country is concerned. By the mere 
nature of the case it is we who are interested in the course 
this laudable virtue may induce him to take. To judge 
from the comments made in this country on his speech of 
last Saturday, there would seem to be some fear that it may 
not be for our good. This ro et of his words pro- 
bably does less than justice to M. pe Freycinet’s intelli- 
gence. Read with a fair remembrance of the fact that he is 
engaged in dancing on a slack rope for the approval of his 
masters of the Chamber, it is surely capable of a more com- 
plimentary interpretation. It would have been most unfair 
to call on His Excellency Fitunap for a serious statement. 


| of policy while he was actually cutting capers on the 


straight rope. Considered with a proper regard to these 
circumstances, the speech of M. pe Freycinet seems to be 
an excellent example of what our rude forefathers called 
flapdoodle. It contains just enough fine language to please 
the Chamber, and it threatens nobody. The statement that 
France is a Great Power, with no direct interests in Bulgaria 
beyond ashare in the general concern for the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire, would be a too complimentary version of 
the story that it is engaged in saying ditto to Russia 
beneath its breath, if made by any unofficial person. It is, 
however, only the graceful turn which it was becoming in 
the Prime Minister to give to a not very dignified series of 
transactions. For the rest, only eyes very anxious to be 
blinded could suffer from this kind of dust. That France 
would for a consideration help Russia if it could, or if 
Avexanper III. were the kind of ruler capable of being 
helped, and also that it cannot, may be taken as proved. 
The reference to Egypt and the Suez Canal may seem to be 
of more importance. From the very nature of the case there is 
a certain solidity in whatever a French Minister may have to 
say on these subjects. Frenchmen are very sore about them— 
that is certain; and any Minister who has a salve to propose is 
sure of afriendly hearing. It isalways possiblethat when other 
quackeries for undoing the past fail, as their nature is, some 
Premier, with no other means of keeping his head above 
water, may fall back in desperation on something which 
would mean war. As long as that continues to be the case, 
this country must always watch whatever is said or done in 
Paris with a certain amount of anxiety. At present danger 
is obviously far off. There is even no reason why English- 
men should not accept M. pe Freycrnet’s account of the 
situation. His statement that France has direct interests in 
Egypt need offend nobody. Soithas. Soonasmaller scale 
has Italy. Soon a very much larger scale has England. His. 
further statement that no summons to quit will be pre- 
sented, because it would certainly be thrown back in the 
face of the messenger, is also well borne out by the facts. 
This, disguised in the original speech with the necessary 
amount of flapdoodle, is our case. England will remain in 
Egypt until she can leave it with perfect safety. When that 
day arrives, there will be nothing to gain by keeping regi- 
ments of English soldiers in the Nile Valley any longer, and 


practice by dismissing whole batches of Government offi- | they may be withdrawn ; but until it does come—and a well- 


cials and ruthlessly docking the salaries of others. Then, 
again, it votes sums of money for military clubs. At the 
end of its activity two things are pretty plain. As much 
money as ever has to be found, and nobody knows how 


it is to be got. What is M. pz Freycrner to do with | 
the post of Premier in such a Chamber? Apparently, fo | 
quote Faust—if he is not too patriotic—to say “ Es méchte | 
“kein Hund so linger leben,” and resign office. This, | 
however, he is resolved not to do, and it has yet to be. 


discovered what will compel M. bE Freycinet to give up 
his portfolio. That being out of the question, the only 


remaining course is to swallow all the snakes offered him in 
the Chamber amid much yelling from Right and Left, and | 


then to make a big speech full of generalities, tempered by 
appeals to patriotism of the least compromising character 
possible. This is the course M. pz Freycinet has adopted. 
It is unnecessary to take any notice of the generalities. 
When a Minister declares that it is his duty to make the 
Republic a reality, and superintend the process of cutting 
up monarchical France and boiling it into a sound Repub- 
lican condition, he may mean anything or nothing. The 
cauldron may be full of cold water, and used as a mere 
matter of form. On the other hand, it may not. If the 
Mepga applied to for charms on this occasion is M. 
CLémENCEAU, then the process is likely to have its well- 


read Frenchman knows what strange wildfowl may be 
expected to turn up first—there they will remain. Any 
summons to quit on the part of a single Power would be a 
declaration of war, and France does not mean to fight 
single-handed in that quarrel. Common action on the 
part of the “ Areopagus of Europe” would be another 
affair. Nobody can tell what such a mysterious body 
would do, or how it ought to be dealt with. That all 
Europe will venture to force England to do something 
agreeable to France is what we do not expect to see happen 
in our day. It is an amiable delusion of our neighbours, 
but a delusion none the less, that the Powers of Europe 
are in any way interested in forwarding the views of 
France. If Egypt cannot stand by itself, it suits the book 
of Italy and Austria to see England there rather than 
France, which already possesses such a share of the coast of 
the Mediterranean. The answer of the Areopagus of 
Europe, when that offspring of tall talk and pedantry comes. 
to be consulted on any fresh proposals concerning the Suez 
Canal, may be awaited in this country with equanimity. 
As M. ve Freyciyer told the Chamber, France has already 
been asked by the Powers to come to an understanding with 
England. On any future occasion it is eminently likely to. 
receive the same answer to its appeals, if it makes any. No 
Power has any interest in opposing England in the manage- 
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‘ment of the Canal, and, as long as that is the case, it will be 
the fault of our own gross mismanagement if France has not 
to come to the terms of England, whenever it comes to an 
understanding. Meanwhile the questions of M. WappINGToN, 
“surrounded with the most careful diplomatic precautions,” 
may be expected with great equanimity. 

In colonial matters M. pz Freyorner has a better record 
to show than is afforded by the collapse of his Ministerial 
Budget and attempts to cover bad policy in the East with 
fine phrase. He has at least secured the credits demanded 
for Tonquin and Madagascar, Frenchmen have reconciled 
themselves to the infliction of possessing these so-called 
colonies sufficiently to vote no less a sum than 1,200,000l. 
for Tonquin and something extra for Madagascar. It has 
not been very willingly done, and M. pe Freycinet had to 
make the latter vote a question of confidence. As he put 
it, he could not consent to remain Premier if France im- 
paired her reputation for perseverance by withdrawing from 
the island. “Te is not a reputation which would stand much 
impairing, and the Chamber, being apparently more anxious 
to keep M. pe Freyciver to rule under it than to get rid 
of Madagascar, voted the credit. Whether it did so with 
more pleasure because it could foresee the extreme proba- 
bility that it will soon be called on to supply funds for 
another little war does not . M. Freprer argued 
for a conquest, regardless of the rule that an ecclesiastic. 
ought not to vote for the shedding of blood ; and, as things 
go, he may soon have the pleasure of seeing his country 
called upon to choose between that and an evacuation. 
What M. Myre pe Virars is doing at Antananarivo beyond 
preserving his small escort from the seductions of the Hova 
capital is not easy to learn. It is certain, however, that he 
has difficulties with the Queen’s Government as to the true 
meaning of the mysterious treaty made last year. As this 
document bound him not to interfere in internal matters, 
and as he has nothing else to meddle with at Antananarivo, 
the nature of his difficulties may be guessed. Within a 
short time we shall probably learn, with as much interest as 
we can muster for the occasion, whether the Hova Govern- 
ment thinks another such war as it had lately a greater or 
less evil than the presence of a French envoy intent on 
putting his finger into every pie cooked at its capital. The 
solution of this pazzle will probably be in process of being 
worked out just as the Chambers discover that the vote of 
credit for Tonquin does not decrease at the rate of 5,000,000 
francs a year according to the promise of M. pz Freycinet. 


THE COMING SESSION, 


gf Spt anticipation by three weeks of the usual time for 
calling Parliament together, though it may cause some 
and inconvenience, is not an excuse for un- 
friendly comment. The Cabinet is the best judge of the 
order and of the pressure of public business, and its members 
will be the chief sufferers by the prolongation of the Session. 
It is possible that there may be reasons for the proposed 
arrangement which could not be conveniently Sedent 
The discussions on Parliamentary ure are to be 
accelerated, if possible, by the suspension of the ordinary 
privileges of private members ; but it is impossible for the 
Government to calculate with confidence on an early setitle- 
ment of the question. Obstruction will certainly be em- 
ployed to delay or defeat measures which are intended to 
prevent obstruction for the future, and in the meantime the 
majority of the House may be almost powerless. It would 
be highly desirable to dispose of the new Rules of Procedure 
during the first part of the Session ; but the Ministers have 
had too much experience to be unduly confident of the early 
termination of their preliminary labours. They may —— 
have additional reasons for an early meeting of Parliament. 
It was announced before the beginning of the recess that, 
if necessary, Parliament would be summoned for the purpose 
of strengthening the hands of the Government against pos- 
sible outbreaks of disorder in Ireland. Down to the present 
time it has not been found to make the demand ; 
but it is not improbable that under the influence of the 
agitators additional powers may be required. The announce- 
ment that Parliament would meet before the middle of 
January coincided in point of time with the resolution to 
check the promoters of the conspiracy against rent. If a 
Coercion Bill were to become unavoidable, it would be ex- 
pedient that Parliament should be ready to consider any 
appeal to its authority. 


If the House of Commons succeeds in liberating itself from 
the burden of deliberate obstruction, the Government will 
resume its due control over the arrangement of business, It 
may perhaps be necessary to indulge private members by 
giving them some compensation for a temporary interference 
with their privileges ; but the leaders on both sides of the 
House will discountenance excessive encroachments on the 
time which is allotted to serious political conflicts, It may 
be inferred from the language which has lately been em- 
ployed that the Government has no intention of proposing 
immediate legislation for Ireland. At a time when it is 
difficult to repress the audacity of the National League, it 
would be absurd to legalize its proceedings by converting 
its branches into local authorities. It is true that both 
parties have pledged themselves to a policy which neither of 
them may heartily approve ; but at least a few months ought 
to elapse between the possible restoration of order and the 
creation of rural municipalities which would imitate the 
proceedings of Dublin and of Limerick. If no better reason 
for delay can be devised, the Government may reasonably 
demand that Bills for English and Scotch Local Government 
should take precedence of the measure which is supposed to 
be impending in Ireland. On this side of the Channel local 
governing bodies would not at once defy the law. If the Oppo- 
sition were to insist on the postponement of an English 


‘Local Government. Bill, it would render a service to Go- 


vernment, 

It appears from Mr. Morey’s at Hawick that 
the deliberations of the Radical | at Hawarden have 
not produced any change in the policy which had been 
already announced by Mr. Giapstone. He then insisted 
on the expediency of forcing the Government at the 
earliest date to announce some alternative policy which 
might be compared with his own project of Home Rule. 
Some of his hastier followers took occasion about the 
same time to circulate a report that Lord Sa.ispury and 
his colleagues had already accepted or anticipated the 
proposals of their irreconcilable opponents. According 
to a statement which professedly rested on authority, 
four provincial Councils were to be substituted for Mr. 
Guapstone’s statutory Parliament. The measure would 
have been as mischievous as the Home Rule Bill of last 
year, and it would have been much more imbecile. There 
is no reason to suppose that any member of the Cabinet 
approved of so foolish a scheme, and the rumour has not of 
late been repeated. Mr. Giapstone’s threat of forcing the 
Government to bid against him would be formidable if he 
commanded a majority in the House of Commons. As he 
will, if he perseveres in his intention, be outvoted, it will 
be hardly worth his while to incur a certain defeat. The 
alternative of a revolutionary scheme is in general the 
maintenance of the institution which it is designed to 
subvert. There is no occasion to introduce a Union Bill, 
which, as Mr. GLapstone’s recent studies have taught him, 
was passed eighty-six years ago. No statute is needed to 
establish or confirm the theoretical sovereignty of the Im- 
perial Parliament. As Lord Satispury has often and 
rightly asserted, the want of Ireland is not legislation, but 
vigorous administration of thelaw. Mr.Guapstone’s Home 
Rule Bill greatly aggravated the difficulty of protecting pro- 
perty and order. “Tt it had passed, it would ae produced 
certain anarchy and possible civil war. 

As even a Conservative Government must in accordance 
with modern theories introduce legislative changes, the least 
inconvenient subject-matter which the Government can 
select will be the transfer of local authority in England 
from the justices to elected bodies. The anomaly which has 
been endured for many centuries has often been admitted, 
and taxation without representation, when it is openly 
avowed, allows of no popular apology. The larger towns 
have for half a century been governed by their own chosen 
representatives, and county magistrates cannot but confess 
that they are nominated by the Crown. The local govern- 
ments which were created. by the Municipal Corporations 
Act, though they have not been faultless, have rendered great 
service to the community. Their administration of funds 
levied by rates has not been more economical than that of 
County Quarter Sessions, but in consequence of the popular 
sanction which it has received it has been far more liberal. 
In rural districts there are not sufficient facilities for ex- 
pending money for the public advantage, and the defect 
cannot be remedied as long as the control of the funds is 
vested in a non-representative body. In the Local Govern- 
ment Bills which were introduced by Lord Beaconsrretp’s 
Government the elective element was not allowed its proper 
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preponderance. The possible advantages of secondary 
election’ by Boards of Guardians, and of an admixture of 
nominees of the justices, afforded no sufficient equivalent for 
the loss of popular confidence which would result from the 
establishment of a mixed constitution. As the Municipal 
Corporations of the towns furnish a sufficient model, their 
organization ought to be extended to rural districts. It 
may perhaps bo thought desirable to confer additional 

wers on the old and the new municipalities, but no serious 
inconvenience has arisen from existing limitations, and the 
purity of municipal administration is best guaranteed by 
the control of the courts of law. If the question is con- 
sidered in a liberal and at the same time cautious spirit, an 
effective measure of local government would be a not un- 
satisfactory result of an active Session. 

The most unwise rule of action which the present Govern- 
ment could lay down for itself would be the regulation of 
its policy by the example of the Radical Opposition. It 
will probably not be difficult to defy with impunity Mr. 
Guapstonr’s challenge on Irish legislation. That the leader 
of a powerful party has sacrificed the public interest to 
his own ambition is no reason for a similar enterprise on 
the part of his political antagonists. The four provincial 
Councils will certainly not be suggested as substitutes 
for more direct and immediate separation. There is more 
danger of ill-judged plagiarisms from the authorized or 
unauthorized programme of the winter election. The 
Ministers will, it may be hoped, not be tempted to engage 
in competitive schemes for remodelling the existing system 
of registration. There were at the time some doubts as 
to Mr. Guapstone’s motive for meddling with the question. 
It is now known that the substance and not the form of 
the register is the object of attack. The Radicals propose 
to abolish the present qualification of lodgers, the service 
franchise—of which Mr. GiapstonE boasted that it would be 
generally Conservative—and, above all, the right of voting 
for property. The further tendency to degradation of the 
franchise is desired, not only on its own account, but as the 
intermediate stage between household and univereal suffrage. 
With the exercise of cou and sound judgment the 
Ministers may look confidently forward to the Session, if 
only they can rely on the loyal support of the Unionist 
Liberals. Most prominent members of the party have 
thus far displayed both firmness and sagacity in declining 
the overtures which are from time to time made by their 
late allies and by Mr. Guapsrone himself. Sir Grorcr 
TREVELYAN’S rejection of the proposed Radical candidature 
of Brighton is one of the latest illustrations of the good 
faith of the Unionist party. It would, indeed, be idle to 
oppose the Home Rule policy and to return its promoters to 
otlice by supporting them on other party divisions. Mr. 
Guapstone and Mr. ParneLt would value a majority on 
English local government or on registration almost as highly 
as if it affirmed the principle of Home Rule or Separatism. 
The Unionist meeting of next week will throw much light 
on the prospects of the Session. 


SHERIFFS AND SHERIFFS. 


E do not say that Mr. C. pz Laune Faunce pe Laune 
leaves to seek as a sheriff. But it has been publicly 
suggested that the owner of the Star Hotel at Maidstone 
thinks so, and the person who made the suggestion is Mr. 
C. pe Lauyge Faunce pe Laune. Everybody knows that 
the high office of sheriff is only less onerous than it is 
ancient, and nobody grudges the gentlemen who are chosen 
in the autumn to be sheriffs for the ensuing year a little 
grumbling in public and a good deal in private. To object 
to it would be as surly as to object to a newly-elected 
Speaker of the House of Commons raising superficial 
objections to his election on the ground of his own incom- 
petence, and as a rule the one remonstrance need not be 
taken much more seriously than the other. But there isa 
limit to be observed in these things, and many Kentish 
men and men of Kent will probably think that Mr. C. pg 
Laune Faunce pve Laune has overstepped that limit. 
lf Mr. pe Lavune had confined himself to the common 
form about the hardships entailed by his exaltation upon 
the virtuous squire with his farms on hand, who is “com- 
“* pelled to curtail some n expense, such as schooling 


“ for his children, or to saddle his estate with a perpetual 
“ burden,” he would have had no more than the customary 
and innocuous grumble. In Mr. pe Lavunz’s own case, by 


Mr. pe Laune’s own showing, as will presently appear, the 
perpetual burden with which his estate may saddled 
cannot exceed 12/. a year; but that is by the way. Mr. pr 
Lavune, however, goes much further than this. He asserts, 
it:is to be hoped with exaggeration, that it has not been 
unusual for sheriffs of Kent “to hire fsotmen who are green- 
“ grocers and costermongers in London,” and adds the 
sordid detail that their “ liveries serve three terms of office.” 
If this means that everybody in Kent is too well off to be 
ready to act as footman to Mr. pe Lavne all right-minded 
men will be glad to hear it, for there is no more deserving 
county than Kent, either in politics or in cricket. But it 
appears elsewhere that the “ coster-footmen,” as he face- 
tiously calls them—“ green-coster-footmen ” would have 
been more comprehensive—do not require, or receive, “ good 
“ pay,” and the general drift of his letter to the Standard 
is to urge upon other sheriffs to make their position as 
little onerous as possible by divers shifts which he boasts of 
having devised for his own benefit. To this end he de- 
scribes his economies and prints a statement of his expenses. 
He cut off the bell-ringing with which it had been usual in 
the loyal county of Kent to hail the judge on his going to 
church. He withheld from several people the customary 
tips (though the Judge’s butler, we are happy to see, got 
a guinea, and the court-keeper ten shillings, at the October: 
and July Assizes). He gave “the applicants for charity 
“ the annoyance of a refusal.” He deprived the jury of an 
“ epicurean lunch,” substituting therefor on two occasionr, 
when the jury were presumably locked up during the mid- 
day adjournment, a modest and, we trust, wholesome re- 
fection at eightpence a head. He only paid for one-third of 
the green-coster-footmen’s liveries. His chaplain may think 
himself lucky to have got the usual twenty guineas. The 
ultimate result is that he hopes to get off with a total outlay 
of 2941. 16s. 2d. 

_ We do not greatly sympathize either with Mr. pz Launr’s 
complaint of the evils from which he suffers or with the 
spirit in which he has striven to mitigate them. A country 
gentleman who wishes to maintain the station and the privi- 
leges, social and otherwise, of a country gentleman, ought to 
perform the honourable duties incident to his position in a 
suitable spirit, and with not more than a moderate amount. 


of grumbling. 


BULGARIA, 


6 lee ERE are two possible explanations of the comparative: 
lull in the Russo-Bulgarian quarrel—one considerably 
more satisfactory than the other. It may be that the Czar 
has only waited for a personal interview with his remarkable 
envoy. It may be that he has learnt the lesson, not merely 
of that envoy’s failure, but of the danger to which he is 
exposing himself and his country by proceeding in kaulbarsch 
manner, as the Germans have it; for the General ranks 
next in chronological order to Captain Boycorr among the 
distinguished and scanty list of those who have enriched 
the tongues of Europe in this fashion. The very plair 
language of Lord Sauissury, crossed and dotted by Austria, 
emphasized by the significant silence of the German 
Emperor even more than it could have been by his speech, 
and finally endorsed in the most unreserved fashion by 
Count Rosi.ant on the part of Italy, might seem to leave 
little doubt on the matter. But men of excitable and 
timorous temperament personally, such as ALEXANDER IIT. 
is understood to be, are often surprisingly rash and ob- 
stinate in the face of checks which thwart their designs, 
but do not seem to involve personal danger; and there is 
no knowing how far the delusive hope of assistance from 
France may tempt the Czar. We say delusive ; for, what- 
ever may be the sentiments of a of the French army, 
of a greater part of the navy, and of the hot-headed partisans 
of la revanche typified by M. Paut Derovuténg, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive either French statesmen or the bulk of the 
French electors plunging into a war where, as has been 
shown to demonstration, France would run the maximum 
ally the maximum chance of 
profit. might ible to up a ular in 
Russia ; but that would hardly of itself. x. 

Efforts, however, seem to be made to get up such a cry; 
and those of the most unscrupulous kind. It has been neces- 
sary already to condole with patriotic and honourable 
Russians on the circumstances which have led to the forma- 
tion of the adjective kaulbarsch ; we do not know that 
they are not even more to be commiserated on the childish 
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and absurd legends of Bulgarian atrocities—active this 
time, not a are being spread in the name of 
Russia. The talent of the nation for fiction, the recognition 
of which is now filling all the circulating libraries of Europe, 
surely did not need demonstration in this particular fashion ; 
and Tourcuenierr, Dostoierrsky, Count ToxsTor, and the 
rest will hardly welcome to their Session of the Novelists 
the ingenious authors of the stories lately published about 
bags of sand, and cats in sacks, and cocks and bulls generally. 
This kind of romancing no doubt is common enough, and 
Russian artists have before now shown proficiency in it. 
Everybody who studies military history and has a retentive 
memory must remember the famous running fight of the 
Vesta and the Fethi Bulend, which must have made the 
great soul of Berrranp Barire pe Vievzac feel a flush of 
envy and admiration in Hades, and with which all Europe 
rang till the prosaic correction of a literal and unimaginative 
Englishman in the Porte’s service ranked the Vesta next to the 
Vengeur in that particular departmentof navalantiquities. But 
this was really good of its kind ; lacking only the comparatively 
unimportant element of truth to make it a wholly stirring 
tale. We donot know what the Czar may think of the 
story that good Russians and Russophiles are beaten to 
death by Bulgarians with twenty-pound sand-bags, “in which 
“way no marks remain.” But we think we know what another 
Czar, one Prrer, who was, if a ruffian, a roffian of genius 
and humour, would have done if any one had told such a 
story to the Marines, or rather the ship-carpenters, of 
Saardam. He would probably have remarked that it was a 
very interesting experiment, and have had it tried at once 
on the reporter. The cats in sacks, and the fact that “ every- 
“ body” who ventures to go to the Russian Consulate is 
shut up in a cart-house and half-beaten to death, with a band 
performing selections outside to drown “everybody's” cries, 
suit this very well. But what sensible and sensitive Russians 
must have found it hardest to bear is the harrowing his- 
tory of the redoubted Captain TuroporE NicoLalgeviTcH 
SitversvaN, and his terrible experiences at Varna and 
Bourgas; how the Bulgarian officers, like the enemies of the 
hapless Scrus, sneered and glanced “ consumedly,” how the 
Captain revenged hiwself by firing his biggest guns nomi- 
nally as a salute, but really to frighten the Bulgarians, how 
he gallantly posted Marines on the bridge to repel an attack 
which nobody threatened or attempted. And this childish 
and undignified folly comes from the representative of a 


nation which can write Pultowa, and Kunersdorf, and | 


Moscow on its colours, which tamed Caries XII. and 
helped to tame Napotzon, and which has always been re- 
garded by England as the foe best worthy of her steel in all 
Europe, and the friend best worth having, if only she would 
lay aside larcenous designs on British property. 

It seems to be thought that there is some chance of a 
resort to the old dummy key for a dead lock—a Conference ; 
and speculation has naturally been active as to what the 
objects of such a Conference would, or at least should, be. 
Balkan Federation seems to be a favourite idea. Now 
most assuredly there are points in a Balkan federation which 
might commend it to those who have all along denounced 
as short-sighted the policy of breaking up the Ottoman 
Empire. Such persons, if they were wise, would be less 
disposed to cry “{ told you so,” and to twit the authors 
of a disintegrating policy with the necessity of resorting to 
redintegration, than to welcome the testimony thus given to 
the justice of their own contention that small States in the 
peninsula are elements not of strength, but of weakness, 
and that, unless the district south of the Danube is to be a per- 
petual temptation to its neighbours and a perpetual nuisance 
to the rest of Europe, it must be united and organized so as 
to stand or fall asa whole. Undoubtedly it did so stand 
at one time; undoubtedly the main efforts of Eu 
statesmen for thirty years have been directed to splitting it 
up. If those efforts are now directed to gluing it together 
again, there will be no great fault to find with the future, 
whatever there may be with the past. But we confess that 
we are unable to look with any great confidence on the 
Federation plan. If it is to be a mere alliance for specified 
P leaving the different States practically autonomous, 
the handle for foreign interference will be as ready and as 
dangerous as ever. If it is to be something more, we 
confess that we should like to know how that something 
more is to be got to work. The jealousies and dislikes 
between the different peoples are only too notorious, and 
the very novelty of their independence is but too likely to 
make them unwilling to exchange it for a new form, not 
indeed of subjection, but, in a manner, of dependence. The 


sulks of those who were dissatisfied would here, also, offer 
a dangerous leverage. One thing, it is true, Federation 
has in its favour, and that is the recent conduct of Russia. 
If anything could make Servian and Bulgarian, Wallach 
and Greek, submit to partnership, that thing would be the 
mission of General KauLpars and the events which led to it. 
For more than a year now almost every State in the Balkans 
has felt in this way and in that the utter hollowness of 
Russian professions of disinterestedness, and the intolerable 
inconvenience, or worse, of Russian violence and intrigue. 
Greece is not likely soon to forget the delusive support 
which lured her into a fruitless resistance, followed by an 
ignominious and costly surrender to the will of Europe. 
Roumania sees herself made the hatching-place of, Russian 
plots and the resort of all the ruffians whom Russia has 
subsidized, besides being in the unpleasant position of im- 
mediate neighbour to an utterly unscrupulous Power. 
Servia, lying furthest off, and under the wing, so to speak, 
of Russia’s rival, has been least troubled. But here, too, 
dynastic intrigues are constantly fomented by Russian 
agents. As for the Bulgarians, it is my necessary to 
| Say to any one, except a specially retained advocate of 
Russia, and quite useless to say to such a one, what they 
_ think of the Czar and his policy. Therefore, we say again, 
if anything ever does overcome the difficulties in the 
way of Federation, this common hatred will be that thing ; 
so that, after all, the Balkan populations, in an unexpected 
and humorous fashion, may come to owe their complete 
freedom to the Czar and to the General, and may set up 
statues to them as liberators. 


ANTI-CASTIGATIONISTS, 


gh Na hideous and misological pseudo-word at the head of 
this article is believed to be as new as anything, and is 
offered gratis to the foolish people who share the opinivn, 
attributed by Miss Heten Taytor to the late Mr. Joun 
| Mitt, that “what is called ‘corporal pumshment’” is 
| loathsome, and that “the infliction of blows, whether by 
“the hand, the birch, the cane, or any other method,” is 
“ demoralizing alike to the executioner and the victim.” 
The controversy to which Miss Taytor contributed this 
announcement has arisen out of a proposal to confer upon 
assistant-teachers in Board Schools authority to flog or cane 
the children under their care, which has hitherto been 
restricted to head-teachers. 

As to the proposal itself, it is only necessary to say that it 
is the business of the School Board, which presumably knows 
its teachers, to decide upon its merits. In all publie schouls, 
and, it is believed, in most private schools of good repute, 
assistant-masters do not cane or flog; and the arrangement 
has been commonly found to work well. For one thing, it 
has the obvious merit of uniformity, alike in the gravity of 
the offences visited with this form of punishment and in the 
severity with which the punishment itself is administered. 
It also affords a guarantee for uniform solutions of possible 
problems, such as that with which a well-known head- 
master is credibly reported to have been confronted by a 
certain recent fashion in dress. On a cursory survey of the 
matter, it seems likely enough that the balance of conveni- 
ence may lie on the side of leaving things as they are. On 
the other hand, classes of boys fresh from the street present 
some difficulties of their own—they are not likely to present 
the particular one just referred to—which will no doubt be 
sufficiently urged before the matter is finally decided. 


For the public at large the most instructive part of the 
controversy lies in the opinions expressed, not on the merits 
of the question, but in the interest of the anti-castigationists. 
At a meeting of “delegates” from various “ working men’s 
“clubs” and similar bodies, which met on Wednesday to 
address the School Board on the matter, letters were read 
from Mr. Henry Broapuurst, Mr. Beat, and others. The 
ex- Under-Secretary for Home Affairs wrote :—“I need 
scarcely say that I am heartily with you in your opposition 
“to this cruel conduct towards the children of the poor. 
“ Those who cannot govern without flogging cannot govern 
“at all.” Mr. Beat said :—*“I think flogging as odious 
“as slavery and a survival of that degenerate system.” 
It is really melancholy that a member of Parliament 
should have permitted himself to say anything so ridi- 
culous. The universal experience of civilized mankind 
proves that about nine little boys out of ten are the better 
for being occasionally punished in the simplest, shortest, 
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and cheapest way yet discovered. It is by no means 
impossible that it would be all the better for the tenth 
if he did not manage to escape. As to the silly talk 
about “ demoralization,” a boy who felt “ demoralized ” 
by having been deservedly caned would have been so 
horrible a little prig before, that he could hardly fail to be 
improved by any change in his character. Mr. Broapnurst's 
notion about “the children of the poor” being the selected 
victims of cruelty is really delightful. Whether he would 
seriously commit himself to the proposition that Dr. WarRE 
and Mr. WE.Lpon “ cannot govern at all” is not clear, but 
it is to be hoped that he would not hesitate to do so. 


- A singular notion seems to have prevailed among the 
delegates that caning, at any rate by assistants, was against 
the law. Independently of statute, the law on the subject 
naturally is that a parent has the right to “ correct”— 
which means beat—his son in a moderate and reasonable 
manner whenever he thinks he deserves it. When he 
sends him to school he transfers to the schoolmaster the 
duties and rights of caring for his son during a part of his 
career. The right of “ correction” passes, pro tanto, to the 
schoolmaster, along with the right of making him learn 
lessons and do as he is bid. If he beats the boy capriciously, 
unreasonably, or immoderately, he commits an assault, and if 
he beats him as his father might he commits no assault. The 
anti-castigationists will not find the law as it exists of much 
use to them. But it is open to question whether they are 
doing more harm in trying to paralyse school discipline or 
in preserving from the lash precisely those criminals who 
most require and deserve it. 


SPAIN, 


Seen rt Spaniards find a legitimate satisfaction in 
the reception of General Saramanca’s audacious speech 
in the Cortes, The same officer formerly became notorious 
by his attempt to signalize himself during the transient 
miscnderstanding between Spain and Germany on a colonial 
question. Having accepted a German order when the 
Crown Prince paid a visit to King Atronso, General 
Satamanca had the ill-breeding to return the decoration, 
for the purpose of displaying his patriotic susceptibility. 
He now has once more exhibited his deficiency in constitu- 
tional and professional tact. With no intelligible object, 
except perhaps in the hope of acquiring military popularity, 
he thought fit to inform the Cortes that the army was the 
supreme judge of political expediency and right. He might 
without difficulty have illustrated his singular doctrine by 
modern and even recent precedents; yet he ought to have 
known that his appeal to the army was not only a blunder, 
but an anachronism. The late barrack mutiny was, it may 
be reasonably hoped, the last experiment of the kind. All 
parties loudly condemn the outrage ; and the only controver- 
sies to which it has given rise relate to the responsibility of 
some or all of the Ministers for the commutation of the 
capital. sentence. According to the report, General 
SaLamanca’s speech was received with chilling silence ; and 
after an unsuccessful attempt to explain away his language, 
he left the Assembly. Even if military revolts were, as in 
former times, habitually practised, a public apology for the 
system would be an intolerable paradox. ‘The precaution 
which has been taken by the Government against conspiracy 
of non-commissioned officers greatly diminishes the risk of a 
repetition of the mutiny. 

It could scarcely have been that at the end of 
a year from the death of ALronso XII, the country would 
have been as loyal and prosperous as at present. All the 
dynastic parties either support the Government or abstain 
from active opposition, and the Republicans are for the time 
powerlessand silent. ZorriLia is but a baffled conspirator, 
and Sejior CasTELAR, who is the leader of the moderate section 
of the party, finds so little to do at home that he has leisure 
to denounce perfidious Albion in declamations addressed to 
Frenchmen. Sefior Canovas DEL CasrTILLo, 

e leader of the Conservative party, has expressed the 
opinion that it is not at t desirable to disturb the 
existing Ministry. His theory that the Liberal and Con- 
servative parties ought to govern in turn is a novel version 
of constitutional government ; but, as it is at present his 
turn to lead the Opposition, he may claim credit for generosity 
to his adversaries. Among his own adherents Sacasta has 
no dissentients or rivals ; and he has an assured majority in 
the Cortes. The local clamour which was caemabel by the 


English commercial convention seems to have subsided. In 
its foreign relations the Spanish Government is as pro- 

us as in its domestic condition. The new French 
Minister is understood to have entered on his mission with 
the most friendly intentions, and the — quarrel with 
Germany has long since blown over. The difficulties which 
lately affected the commercial relations of the Spanish colonies 
with the United States have been removed. In default of 
some political surprise, Spain seems to be entering on one 
of the happy periods which furnish no materials for his- 
tory. No part of Europe has during two or three genera- 
tions increased more rapidly in wealth and population ; and 
exclusion from the list of Great Powers involves exemption 
from much risk and expense. It is true that Spanish 
statesmen have often hankered after readmission to the 
privileged circle, especially since the acknowledgment of the 
claims of the Kingdom of Italy ; but thus far the pretension 
has not been seriously pressed or practically admitted. Seiior 
CasTELAr’s fantastic project of a Latin Union has not yet 
been substituted for the so-called concert of Europe. In the 
meantime Spain is by far the most considerable of the 
States of secondary rank. 

Of the numerous Spanish Revolutions of the last half- 
century, the most beneficial was the restoration of the 
dynasty in the person of Atronso XII. The strength of 
the monarchical tradition had been illustrated by the long 
reign of a sovereign whose character shed no lustre on the 
throne. When the conduct of.the Queen became intoler- 
able, Para and Serrano had little difficulty in dethroning 
her; but they found an insuperable difficulty in filling 
her place. Her son was at that time too young to 
succeed; and no available substitute could be provided. 
National jealousies in both bag yore prevented the union 
of the Peninsula under Dom Louis; and the attempt to 
found a new dynasty by the election of an Italian prince 
would probably have proved abortive, even if Prim had lived 
to support his nominee. The abdication of AmapDEO gave 
the Republicans an opportunity of exhibiting their want of 
principle, of capacity, of common sense, and of every other 
quality which could have justified their claim to form a 
Government. Their helpless weakness was further illus- 
trated by the temporary establishment of a Regency, which, 
admitting by its title that it was only temporary and pro- 
visional, had no ent Government from which it 
could pretend to derive its authority. The restoration of 
Atronso XII. was immediately followed by the termination 
of the Carlist war in the north, and the monarchy has never 
since been threatened by any serious Republican movement. 
The new King was at the time only a boy; but he was 
educated by a prudent and able statesman, and his name 
symbolized the historical nature of his title. By count- 
ing his descent from a long line of Aragonese kings, he 
reminded his countrymen and subjects of the growth and 
subsequent greatness of the nation. On arriving at matu- 
rity King Atronso showed his determination to govern as 
well as to reign by removing the Minister who, in con- 
sequence of his great services, might otherwise have seemed 
to be indispensable. It is true that before the King’s death 
Seiior Canovas DEL CasTILLo returned to power; but he 
seems now retrospectively to approve of his own compulsory 
retirement from office. On the whole, ALronso XII. did 
much in his short reign to confirm the preference of the 
country for legitimate royalty. 

The QuEeEN-ReceEnt has since the death of her husband ac- 
quired well-deserved popularity. As a foreigner and a woman 
she necessarily leaves the burden of government to her 
Ministers, so as to assume naturally and necessarily the 
position of a modern constitutional Sovereign. In the only 
instance in which she has been compelled to take inde- 
pendent action she chose the prudent course of inclining to 
the side of mercy. The atrocious crime of VitLaAcampPa and 
his accomplices ought to have been punished at once. The 
delay of the military authorities gave time for the pro- 
pagation ofa morbid horror of capital punishment. The 
newspapers and the clergy shared or humoured the vulgar 
delusion, and the QUEEN was implored to yield to the feminine 
impulse of clemency. If she had refused, she would have been 
accused of harshness, although the responsibility would 
really have rested with the Ministers. As soon as she had 
commuted the sentence a reaction took place in favour of 
the execution of the law in any future case; and the dis- 
approval of ill-judged leniency led to the resignation of more 
than one Cabinet Minister. If the QuzEN-REGENT continues 
the prudent course which she has hitherto followed, a 
feeling of loyalty to herself and her child may be gradually 
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created. Her success must largely depend on the com- 
petence and the loyalty of her advisers; but the nation 
which bore for so many years with the eccentricities of 
JsaBELLA and the encroachments of her mother will probably 
make due allowance for any mistakes which may be par- 
donably committed by the Recent. Her Ministers will be 
always really as well as constitutionally responsible. There 
is no reason for suspecting Sefior Sacasta of a propensity 
to disturb the existing political tranquillity by meddlesome 
legislation. Only one of the measures which he announced 
appears to be politically important. 


it might afford an excellent reason for changes in the 
staff. In the present case what evidence is there that the 
Post Office has either unduly favoured foreigners or damaged 
British shipping? The nonsense talked about the contract 
with the North German Lloyds is the fruit either of igno- 
rance or of the blind prejudice of a small body of business 
men who would apparently rather see the country suffer 
any loss than avoid it by paying a foreigner for his work, 
or it is a sign of something worse than either of these human 
errors. London has immense direct dealings with the 


It seems wholly un- United States, and is surely entitled to one mail a week by 


necessary to propose at present an extension of the suffrage. the quickest route. If the quickest available route is by 
It is true that almost all civilized countries have of late Southampton, and if the only line of ocean steamers touch- 
years reduced the franchise ; but the results have not been ing there isa German one—and on these points there is 
encouraging. Prince Bismarck, when he founded the Con- no doubt—then the German line ought to be employed. 
stitution of the Empire, caused the Diet to be elected by | As for the question whether the Government ought to 
universal suffrage, partly in resentment of the independence do anything to encourage a Company partly maintained 


of the Prussian Parliament, and also in well-founded 
reliance on the strength of the prerogative. A democratic 
Assembly which votes the Army Estimates for seven years 
at atime may not seem dangerous tothe Government ; but 
the Parliament has been frequently troublesome, and the 
CuaNnceLLor has not for a long time commanded a steady 
majority. The Crown in Spain has less abundant resources, 


and a Cortes representing a more popular constitution | 
may not continue to support as at present the Ministry were guilty, these business men, of basely encouraging 


under which the Parliament has been elected. Fortunately foreign competition, and it must be supposed 
Sacasta is a practical man who will probably not forget their reasons. 


by a foreign subvention to hunt for cargoes at a low 
freight in English ports, it may be pointed out that 
the shipper who profits by this cheapness has some 
right to be considered. But all this clamour is hardly 
worthy of a serious answer. Its hollowness is shown by 
the fact that London business men have for long been in 
the habit, of their own free will and mere motion, of sending 
letters by the boats of the North German Lloyds, They 


that they had 
The allegation that the action of the Post 


his own convenience and interest in any constitutional | Office will permanently damage British shipping is, of 


changes which he may undertake. The Republicans in 
Spain, as elsewhere, profess a belief in universal suffrage, 
and it is probable that they will profit largely by any 
degradation of the franchise. Spain is already democratic 
enough. 


THE AMERICAN MAIL, 
—— is obviously hope in various quarters that the 


Ministry has made one of those mistakes which, by a 


blessed dispensation of Providence, most Ministries make, 
to the damage of their popularity and for the encourage- 
ment of their enemies. It is, of course, superfluous to add 
that the supposed error has been committed in the new 
contracts for the American mail. On one side it is said 
that free-trade in letter-carrying will not work for the 
maintenance of a large reserve fleet of ocean steamers. 
Now, as this is a very needful thing for our interests, and 
as the Post Office contracts are a step further in the direc- 
tion of Free-trade, it follows that Mr. Rarkes—who, as 
superior — foresaw, was just the man to blunder— 
has blundered ; for which the superior persons, having the 
of their country unfeignedly at heart, are truly sorry. 
n another quarter, again—in the patriotic columns of that 
true-blue Englishman, the Daily News, in fact—our old 
friends, the neglect of native industry, undue encourage- 
ment to subventioned foreigners, and so forth, appear, 
looking a little out of place it is true, but uncommonly 
brisk. Of the enduring wrath of Queenstown and the 
melancholy anger of Liverpool it is unnecessary to speak. 
All this chorus makes a good deal of noise—a very dread- 
ful thing to statesmen in these nervous times—and it is 
therefore by no means a work of supererogation to come 
back on the great mail question before waiting to see how 
the new system will work (which were doubtless the wiser 
course in a wise world), and just ask what all this flurry 
means. It is a useful preliminary to come to an under- 
standing as to what is the duty of the Post Office. Our 
definition would be—That the duty of the Post Office is 
to send as many mails as it can per week to America, 
to send them as quickly as is consistent with safety, 
and as cheaply as is consistent with true economy. No 
doubt if it had to choose between two lines—an English 
and a foreign—running the same course from the same port, 
and equal in other respects, it would not allow a small con- 
sideration of economy to induce it to employ the foreigner. 
If, again, it could be proved that by giving up its exclusive 
contracts with certain lines the Post Office would inflict a 
heavy blow on British shipping—whether it continued to 
employ British ships or not—then, no doubt, it would be well 
to make sacrifices to avoid so great a misfortune. Apart, 
however, from these two obvious limitations, the hands of 
the Post Office should be free, and no amount of mis- 
management in organizing its new arrangement ought, in 
our opinion, to deprive it of this right to freedom, though 


course, less easy to dispose of than the rather buckram 
patriotism aroused by the supposed favour to the North 


German Lloyds. It is never easy to disprove a large 


general assertion dealing much in prophecy. No man can 
be sure, for instance, that Mr. Burns is wrong in saying 
that the abolition of the system of long contracts will 
discourage shipowners from building fine vessels, It may 
be so, but we, remembering that “prudence is a pre- 
“sumption of the future contracted from the experience 
“ of time past,” would point out to Mr. Burns that the 
Alaska and the Arizona, two of the swiftest liners afloat, 
were built when Mr, Gurion can have had no immediate 
hope of securing a share of the Post Office contracts; that 
the consideration which influenced him will probably con- 
tinue to influence other men of business; and that when it 
becomes clear that every swift and trustworthy liner will 
have her chance of sharing in the work of the Post Otlice, 
there will be an extra motive for building such vessels. For 
these reasons we do not despair of the future of British 
shipping, or feel at all inclined to condemn the Post Office 
policy so far. Mr. Rarxes’s defence, which must be singu- 
arly awkward for the shrewd gentlemen who thought they 
had discovered a pure piece of Tory blundering, contains a 
good case for his department; and Mr. Burns has not yet 
destroyed it. If, as he says, the Cunard and White Star 
were not trying for a monopoly, it is strange that this point 
was not made clear in his previous letters to the Z'imes. 


WHAT DOES MR. PIGOTT MEAN? 


To Controller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Depart- 
ment is generally supposed to hold an office which it 
would indeed be inaccurate to call a sinecure, but which 
is, at all events, an object of ambition among men for whom 
hard work is not a necessary of life. When the late Mr. 
Ratupone Gree occupied this agreeable and even 
dignified post, he distinguished himself by checking the 
licentious consumption of pens by clerks in the service of 
the Government. Nothing could have been more strictly 
within his duties and powers, while certainly no one knew 
better than Mr. Grea how to make the best use of a pen. 
Mr. Diesy Picotr, who quitted the War Office for the more 
ul abode over which he now rules in circumstances 
of some historical interest, has recently thought fit to favour 
the world with a sort of oracle or enigma, It runs as 
follows :—“ Printers and publishers are reminded that any 
“one reprinting without due authority matter which has 
“ appeared in any Government publication renders himself 
“liable to the same penalties as those which he might, 
“under like circumstances, have incurred had the copy- 
“ right been in private hands.” To the probable surprise, 
and possible disappointment, of Mr. Picorr, this pecu- 
liarly official announcement has not caused any i 
sensation. There is a widespread notion in this free coun- 
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try that the heads of the Civil Service are worthy men who 
will still be writing, that their language is not ordinary 
English, that it has no particular meaning, and that nobody 
need pay much attention to what they say. Nevertheless, 
this declaration, or Bull, of Mr. Picort’s raises much more 
important questions than his appointment, which caused 
Lord BEaconsFIELD to be first censured and then exonerated 
by the House of Commons. ‘“ Now, what does he mean by 
“that?” asked the diplomatist, when he heard that the 
other diplomatist was indisposed. What does Mr. Picorr 
mean by’the quasi-judicial deliverance of which he has un- 
burdened ‘hig mind? The Provincial Newspaper Company, 
which took the trouble to inquire at headquarters, was told, 
with the utmost politeness, that Mr. Picotrr had no in- 
tention of interfering with the quotation of Blue-Books and 
other Government papers in the public press. This is kind 
of Mr. Picort, though there is no reason to suppose that he 
has the right to do anything of the sort. But a negative 
explanation is not quite enough. Mr. Grrsoy, now Lord 
ASHBOURNE, once amused the House of Commons by 
ejaculating, at the end of a long answer from Lord Epmonp 
Firzmavrice, in which several interpretations put upon a 
remark of Lord Granvitie’s had been successively dis- 
claimed, “ Does he say what hedid mean?” Lord Epmonp 
was unable to reply, being apparently without instructions. 
Mr. Pigott, however, owes some more explicit answer to 
the taxpaying public than the famous retort of Pontius 
PILATE. 

In whom, we should be glad to know, is the copy- 
right in a “Government publication” vested? Mr. 
Picotr would perhaps reply that it belonged to “ the 
“ Orown,” or possibly to the Crown printers. Ordinary 
copyright cannot come into the possession of the pub- 
lishers without an express assignment from the author. 
But the “authors” of Blue-Books are many, and can 
searcely have any such rights as against the public, whose 
servants they usually are. Who is the “author” of a 
statute? Is it the draftsman? or the mover of the second 
reading? or the member who has carried most amendments ? 
or “the QuEEN’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
“advice of the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and 
“ Commons in Parliament assembled”? A volume of the 
statutes is, we presume, a “ Government publication,” if those 
words have any signification at all. If Mr. Prcort’s extra- 
ordinary Minute is to be taken, as Judges are supposed to 
take the Acts they construe, in its natural and proper sense, 
any text-writer who cites in a law-book the whole of a 
statute less than forty-two years old is guilty of an infringe- 
ment of copyright. For, according to Mr. Picorr’s con- 
tention, a volume of statutes is, for legal purposes, like 
a volume of poems, and to quote a whole poem with- 
out permission is undoubtedly a breach of copyright. 
Mr. Picorr intimates that he does not wish to inter- 
fere with the newspapers. But the newspapers, espe- 
cially the Times, often quote the whole of a despatch, 


and sometimes the whole of a Parliamentary paper. Does | 
this subject the “ printers and publishers” to penalties? 


If so, we can conceive of nothing more monstrous. The 
documentary information laid before both Houses “ by 
“command of Her Maszsty,” and hence often called 
“Command Papers,” is intended, virtually, if not techni- 
cally, for the satisfaction and instruction of the entire 
community. It is prepared by public servants and printed 
at the public expense. If proceedings are ever taken in any 
fourt of justice against any subject of the Quern for 
“ yeprinting” such “matter without due authority,” we 
venture to assert that, as they will probably be the first, 
‘so they will certainly be the last, of their kind. The 
Gazette itself, in which Mr. Picort’s own Minute appeared, 

is, we presume, a “Government publication.” May not 
lists of honours conferred, or the QuEEN’s Proclamation 
summoning Parliament to meet on the 13th of January, be 
extracted bodily from the Gazette? Have we, perchance, 
committed an offence by quoting the Minuteitself? Again 
we ask what does Mr. Picorr mean? Is he thinking of 
the new Board of Trade Journal? Or has he simply con- 
fused himself and the public by writing about things which 
he does not understand? We refuse to admit the truth of 
Mr. Picorr’s legal doctrine, whatever it may be, as SYDNEY 
SmitH refused to admit that two and two made four, until 
we know what use is to be made of the admission, or, in 
other words, what Mr. Picorr means. 


MR. BRIGHT, MR. GLADSTONE, AND THE CLASSICS. 


OW much human nature there is in man! Mr. 
Guapstone and Mr. Bricut have just been “ drawn ” 
(they are as accustomed to it as a certain Oxford badger of 
old days) by an inquiring correspondent. They have been 
“drawn” for their opinions about the value of the Classics 
and of Euglish literature, and their valuable chain of 
thoughts (wholly dependent on their own education and 
acquirements) has been: displayed in an evening journal. 
Mr. Brieut, a man who is something like SuakspEare, has 
little Latin and no Greek at all. Consequently he regards 
the Greeks much as Mr. Littyvick regarded the French and 
their language. He has struggled with PLato in the Master 
of Balliol’s translation, and “has been more astonished at 
“the wonderful capacity and industry of the Master of 
“ Balliol than at the wisdom of the great philosopher of 
“ Greece.” The Master will probably be the first to recog- 
nize this proof that, after all, translations can never do for 
men what a first-hand acquaintance with a language and 
literature can do. Nobody (who knows Greek) will doubt 
that, if Mr. Bricut had found time for this lore, he would 
have added to his character an element of freedom and 
pliancy, a breadth of view, we may even say a tolerance, 
which are not his most prominent qualities. To know the 
Greeks is to know, as ARISTOTLE says, that all social and 
political experiments and combinations have been tried, and 
that political wisdom is not the special possession of our late 
industrial age. ArisToTLE is almost an “ opportunist,” 
while Ptato (whose wisdom Mr. Bricut cannot much 
admire) combines some of the extreme doctrines of anarchisin 
with some of the least advanced prejudices of a county 
family in a remote rural district. 
Whatever flexibility and critical freedom Greek literature, 
as a whole, has to give cannot be acquired from a late study 
of “some translations.” These do not enable a reader to 


breathe the air of Greece. Mr. Bricut may say that the 


English translation of the Bible does not fail in this way. 
But we cannot bring back the happy conditions in which the 
Authorized Version was developed rather than made. No 
cribs to Greek books are so fortunate. 

Mr. Bricut says, “ I suppose the youth of ancient Greece 
“read the best authors of their own: country and the 
“ Roman youth the best authors of Rome.” Even school- 
boy learning can correct Mr. Bricut here. Had the 


Romans not read the best authors of Greece, there would — 


have been no Roman literature at all. Nothing but 
dry annals, and popular songs, and lumbering Saturnian 
metres. 
Vos exemplaria Greca, 
Nocturna versate mauu, versate diurna, 

says an authority whom even Mr. Bricut, on reflection, 
will recognize. ‘To have read Greek among the Romans 
“ would not have dune so much to continue and create a 
“ classic Latin as to read and study the best books of Roman 
“ writers.” Why it was Greek that actually created classic 
Latin and Roman literature, which, reversing the usual 
practice, remained for ever like a sturdy elm-tree clinging 
for support to a trailing “vine, with birds in all her 
“ boughs.” Mr. Bricut might change his ground, and 
reply that he does not want English literature to cling to 
Greece. But it is too late to pray for this independence. 
The unsurpassable grandeur and beauty of Miiton owes 
as much to the Greek as to the “ Heavenly Muse.” But, if 
Mr. Bricut is a little to seek in his theories of literature, 
which he does not know, he carries war very agreeably into 
the enemy’s camp. Certainly their knowledge of Greek has 
not made the English of the Revisers of the Bible a thing of 
beauty. Probably many of them have been schoolmasters, 
and most are clergymen. The doctrine, urged lately with 
much vigour by the editor of the American Journal of Philo- 
logy, that Greek and Latin improve a man’s English style, 
is not a rule without exception. Professor GILDERSLEEVE 
chose the author of Z'reasure Jsland as an example, and 
compared him, of all people, to Dionysius of Halicarnassus ! 
But whosoever reads that pretty little book The New 
Amphion, published by Messrs. ConsTaBLE in the interests of 
the Edinburgh University Union, will find Mr. Srevenson’s 
own confession that when he was a student “The Greek 
Bs SS. was kind enough to remark more than once that 
“he did not know my face.” So much for Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. Moreover, it must be said, though Mr. 
Bricut does not say it, that some modern literary men, 
well seen in Greek, do write in the most barbaric, Asiatic, 
gorgeous Telegraphese and unHellenic manner that it is 
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ible to conceive. When Mr. Bricut develops a vein | “ honest men?” Which, it need hardly be said, was begging 


of thought about the Classics being another luxury of the 
luxurious rich, he gets into a familiar old groove. Many 
of the greatest scholars have been born in the pauperum 
taberne ; many a poor man, like Vircit’s gardener, regum 
opes animo, though content with his little garden 
of classic lore. 

As for Mr. Giapstong, he has what Mr. Bricurt lacks, so 
he appreciates the value of what Mr. Bricut thinks a mere 
mAovrov. Mr. Giapstone “ utterly deplores what- 
“ ever tends to displace a classical education for those in any 
“way capable of receiving it.” “One more cheer for dear 
“old Seotland,” whence Mr. Giapstone came, his stock, 
in particular, being connected with the neighbourhood of 
Hawick, and of other Liberal centres. In this matter of the 
Classics, on which a General Election does not turn, and 
which can never influence a vote in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Guapstoxe is Tory. But if ever a vote were to be got 
by burning all the Lippetis and Scorrs, and abolishing 

Hower, would Mr. Giapsroye not be rapidly converted ? 


OUR BOYS AND THEIR TAILORS. 


oe want of pence, so observable in other walks of life, 
does not seem to be much felt at present by those who 
disport themselves under Henry’s holy shade. A selection 
of Eton boys might with advantage have been examined by 
Lord [ppEste1cH’s Commission on the decline of commerce, 
especially that sort of commerce in which Mr. ScunapHORST 
and other great men have been The interesting 
little tailor’s bill which Mr. Justice Hawkins and a common 
jury recently enjoyed the privilege of investigating, con- 
firms the view expressed by another learned Judge in the 
Nineteenth Century, that public-school boys have not dege- 
nerated, Owen G. Wituiams and H. J. would 
not have been unworthy products of the great dress 

the age which produced Pelham, or the Adventures of a 
Gentleman. One of these youths, if we may use a word of 
which tailors are, for some reason or other, peculiarly 
fond, has achieved the distinction of running up a bill 
of 93/. 6s. 6d. for his apparel within the space of twelve 
months, and has exhibited the more commonplace quality 
of being unable to pay. Yet Owen Witiams’s father, 
with a liberality proving him to merit tke progeny with 
which he is blessed, “told both his boys he would give them 
“ each a hundred a year to dress upon,” besides paying their 
travelling expenses, and letting them have “a small sum 
“ for pocket-money.” The sum of ninety-three pounds (for 
the six-and-sixpence may be consigned to the destina- 
tion of Mr. Manrattyi’s halfpenny) was made up, wholly 
or partially, of “about thirteen coats, an overcoat, and a 
“ dressing-gown, in addition to sixteen waistcoats, eleven 
“ pairs of trousers, three pairs of knickerbockers, one pair 
“ of hunting-breeches, and two items of cash of one pound.” 
If this is Witt1ams major's ordinary outfit at the age of 
seventeen, he should live to be the delight of tailors, if only 
he acquires the trick or habit of solvency. He may, of 
course, liquidate this account in the future, or he may main- 
tain, when he comes of age, that knickerbockers are not 
necessaries of life. The question in the case of Smirn and 
another v. WILLIAMS was whether General WILLIAs, having 
given his son a hundred a year for clothes, can be made to 
pay about a hundred more for the same purpose. When a 
similar application was made to the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
the Duke replied, in what Miss Broventon might call 
“ good nervous English,” as follows :—‘“ F. M. the Duke of 
“ WeLLINcToN begs to inform Messrs. Jones that he is 
“neither the Marquess of Douro nor a debt collector.” 
The jury appear to have taken this view of the position of 
defendant. 

General WiLLI1ams may be lated on having ob- 
tained what is no doubt justice without a long course of 
litigation and harassing appeals. A jury, especially if it 
consists of tradesmen, is rather too apt to think that the 
have been supplied, that somebody ought to pay for 
may as well pay as anybody . Even judges are not 
exempt from this failing. If a railway Company set up in 
defence an express contract that they should not be liable 
for the accidental loss of cattle entrusted to their charge, 
Baron Martin used to say, “ You took the plaintiff's money, 
“and you killed his beasts. Why don’t you behave like 


the question. Mr. Cuartes Artuur Coppen, one of the 
plaintiffs in the action against General WILLIAMs, is in one 
respect a credit to the name he bears. He isa free trader— 
a very free trader indeed. He admitted that it was “very 


 « extraordinary that he should supply Eton boys with cash,” 


and that “goods are only allowed to be supplied to the 
“ boys on written orders of the tutors in whose house 
“ they are.” It may seem hard on Mr. Cospen that he 
should not be able to get his money, and it must be-said 
in his favour that “two West-End tailors” considered 
the “quantities supplied” to be “not unusual.” But to 
furnish schoolboys with whatever they choose to ask for 
on the system vulgarly known as * unlimited tick” is, 
and ought to be, a very risky speculation. It is probable 
that Mr. Justice Hawkins would have withdrawn the case 
from the jury but for Mr. Cosppen’s statement that General 
Wittiams had said to him, “ Don’t worry me about my 
“gons’ clothes; make them what they order, and send the 
“ bill to me.” It seems, however, that this was before the 
young WILLIAMSEs were put upon their allowance. The 
defendant’s counsel thought it necessary to call an Eton 
Master to say that “he would not have authorized the 
“ supply of goods to the amount of ninety-three pounds for 
“one year.” This valuable piece of information was fur- 
nished by Mr. Mozrey. So there are still sumptuary laws 
at Eton, in spite of tailors like Mr. Conpen and fathers 
like General Wittiams. Boys who are allowed the greater 
part of a country curate’s salary for their clothes cannot 

Aus as a popular novelist puts it, to “starve their 
. ” An eminent academical dignitary, with a weak 
chest, is reported to have gone out hunting on a bleak 
December day under the precautionary cover of eleven 
waistcoats. But neither he, nor even SoLtomon in all his 
glory was arrayed like one of the young WILLIAMSEs. 


TRICYCLIC POLICE, 


: wn Society of Cyclists has held a meeting and listened 
to a paper by Mr. Cuapwick on “ Tricycles for the 
“ Police.” Mr. Cuapwick said that his heart had been 
with the police since his hot youth when Witiam IV. was 
king. He had watched this gallant force, had seen the 
changes in their uniform, had observed that military air in 
their helmets, that martial development of their drill, which 
wring the bosom of Mr. Hersert Spencer. We may remark 
that tuese statements are rather a poetical amplification or 
adornment of Mr. Cuapwick’s sentiments than a close and 
authentic report. However, Mr. Cuapwick did say that he 
had observed the police since the days of Ruamses—we 
mean of WittiaM LV. But he had never seen a “ bobby” 
on a tricycle—that is, in his official capacity as a guardian of 
order, life, and property. He suggested that in their sub- 
urban patrols the police might find the tricycle one of the 
most valuable of the resources of science. ‘The lamps would 
show the police where the prowler lurked, and would 
incidentally show the prowler where the police were 
coming. A tricycle, we believe, has “ bells on its toes,” 
like the fine lady who rode a cock-horse in the Mid- 
land districts. Consequently the police, like the cat in 
the fable after it was belled, and like the fine lady of 
the ballad, “will have music wherever it goes”—on a 
tricycle. The criminal classes will doubtless welcome the 
idea of belling the cat. A pair of policemen on a “tandem” 
tricycle would, it is suggested, find the dreary hours of 
darkling duty pass more pleasantly. They could tell each 
other the stories of their first loves; and might at other 
times cap verses or sing against each other in alternate 
strains, like Sicilian shepherds :— 
Darnnis (B 13). 
Oft have I took a cove at Hoodman Blind, man, 
Oft have I collared sich, and run them in! 
Barrtvs (B 14). 
Ah, could we only get a chance at Hyndman, 
Him ~ by the scruff of the neck” I'd like to pin! 
Darnsis. 
She whom I love in Hammersmith abideth, 
Fair is the cold beef, excellent the beer! 
Barrvs. 


Here’s the street where my Cecily resideth, 
There is her window, her is here! 


Every one who sympathizes with the efforts of the police 
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to attain and assimilate the higher culture will be pleased 
withthe ideal picture of amebean constables carolling on a 
tandem tricycle. But life is hard and practical, even in the 
suburbs. “We cannot send our ships over the Bulkans,” 
and a tricycle cannot climb a wall, still less a tree, nor 
‘bound over hoardings, nor vault nimbly into windows. 
These are the exercises of the policeman when on the 
burglar’s track, these his arts. The postman in Morvern 
arrived late once, because he was “ taigled wi’ a gig,” 
having been accustomed to walk. The policeman will be 
taigled with a tricycle. He cannot urge it into the 
narrow and perilous paths of crime. How Fir1 VoLuarp, 
that endearing young rascal, would have rejoiced in engage- 
ments with a police force hampered by tricycles. The 
tricycle is easily disabled, and then becomes a heavy 
and a weary weight. But why not equip the police with 
Aying-machines? There is a truly practical idea. The 
constables might go in couples, one on such a wing and 
pinion as the Theban eagle bear, keeping an eye from aloft 
on villany, while the other comrade, warned by his hover- 
ing companion, collared culprits on this low earth and ran 
them in. The project should be taken up by the Balloon 
Society. The brutal idea of providing the police with 
scythe-wheeled tricycles, like the war-chariots of Boapice, 
for mowing down the people in Trafalgar Square, could only 
have occurred to an anti-Radical journalist, and could only 
be approved of by the fanatics of Order. But there is no 
humanitarian objection to the use of flying-machines by the 
police. 


THE FISHERY DISPUTE. 


: i-- Government inquiry into the real and alleged 
outrages committed by foreign fishermen may perhaps 
lead to a discovery of the facts. The Commissioners who 
are to begin work next Monday at Lowestoft will have a 
good deal of vague statement to sift. Unquestionably they 
will discover that outrages have been committed. So much 
is clear, not only from the reports of our own fishermen, but 
‘from the sentences, light as they are, passed by the Belgian 
court at Ostend. At the same time, it is clear that, along- 
side of well-founded complaints, there is not a little loose 
_talk.. How it arises is clear enough from the experiences of 
Captain Curcuester, of H.M.S. Hearty. Last Sunday this 
_ officer was informed by signal from a Lowestoft boat that a 
trawler was in his nets. On inquiry, it appeared that 
the alleged offender was a Ramsgate boat, and was rather 
going away from than towards the Lowestoft lugger. 
No doubt if the Hearty had not been at hand to ascer- 
tain the facts, the lugger would have come back with 
a story that a Belgian (with an adjective of course) 
had been trying to bedevil his nets. After this it is 
not surprising to hear that Captain Cuicnesrer, “ on 
“arriving at Lowestoft, requested that the masters of 
“ luggers should be careful in future not to give needless 
“alarms ”—a very sensible request on the part of that 
officer. Still, with masters of luggers and townspeople in a 
state of preternatural suspicion, it is not likely to be very 
exactly complied with. Therefore, an inquiry conducted 
with some regard for the rules of evidence is a thing to be 
desired. 
The Commissioners may not improbably advise Ministers 
that something more is wanted than a small squadron of 
steamers, schooners, and revenue cutters to patrol the fish- 
ing-grounds. These are unquestionably necessary, and can 
‘never be dispensed with; but they will act with more 
efficiency if they have a proper fishery convention to act 
under. As a writer in the St. James's Gazette has pointed 
out, this is not the case as far as Belgium is concerned. 
Hence the incessant quarrels between the Pelgian fisher- 
men and our own, and not only ours but the Dutch as 
well. The cause of quarrel is the standing rivalry between 
the trawlers and the drift-net fishers. A trawl-net, which 
sinks very deep, cannot be worked over the same ground as 
a drift-net without damaging it. The two classes of fisher- 
men are apt to quarrel even when they both belong to the 
same nation. Outcries have been raised at home against 
the trawlers. and in particular against those who work in 
steamers. Fishery laws have been needed to keep the 
fishermen at peace with one another. When the trawler is 
a foreigner, he has, of course, particularly little scruple about 
cutting into a drift-net. Our own men have by no means a 


doings. With the French we quarrel less than with any- 
body else, simply because there is a fishery convention which 
limits the rights of the two classes of men and confines 
the trawler’s liberty of casting his nets within very definite 
bounds. There is no such treaty with Belgium. This 
statement of the case will probably explain how it is that 
we have heard so much of the misdeeds of Belgians (not a 
famous maritime people) on the North Sea fishing-grounds. 
No doubt a good many Frenchmen, or Dutchmen, or perhaps 
English adventurers of bad character, find it convenient to 
sail from Ostend as Belgians, If they actually cut a drift- 
net, and are caught in the act, they have committed an 
offence, and can be punished for it. But it would appear 
that they cannot be proceeded against for coming within a 
certain distance of the drift-nets. In the convention of 
1867 between England and France, it is agreed that no 
boat shall anchor on ground where drift-net fishing is 
going on between sunset and sunrise, and that no trawler 
shall cast her nets within three miles of a drift-net 
fishing-boat when actually at work, or, if her own net 
is down, shall approach within that distance. By these 
rules the English or French trawler is prohibited from 
even coming into a position which enables him to hurt 
the drift-nets. Where no such convention is in force, these 
aggressive fishermen are much more likely to come into 
collision with their fellow-workers. The obvious remedy is 
to make a convention with Belgium, Holland, or Denmark 
which will put things on the same footing. If this is done, 
officers in command of English cruisers will have much 
more effectual means of preventing quarrels. The very 
trifling penalties inflicted by the Ostend court on the two 
Belgian masters accused of damaging English nets have 
angered the people of Lowestoft not a little. Fines of 
fifteen francs, with the alternative of three days’ imprison- 
ment, seem a very light penalty for damaging nets worth 
‘many pounds. At the same time, it must be remembered 
that fifteen francs may in bad times amount to nearly a 
week’s earnings for a fisherman. That any sentence should 
be passed at all shows that the Belgian courts are ready to 
do justice for foreigners when a case is brought before them. 
With this to encourage them, the Lowestoft fishermen ought 
to see the obvious wisdom of exerting themselves in their 
own defence, If they keep H.B.M. Consul well informed, 
and do not merely cry out for cruisers, and come back to 
Lowestoft and Great Yarmouth with wild tales of “ devils,” 
they will even without a convention do a good deal to 
check Belgian malpractices. It will also materially help 
their case if they are always careful to go and do otherwise 
pape when foreign drift-nets are in their neighbour- 


THE CALECHE, THE VETTURINO, AND THE CIRCULAR 
TICKET. 


Spots and cheap communications are admirable things; yet 
one capnot help looking back regretfully on the old 
times of the grand tour! For a man of cultivation and leisure 
with ample means and fair connexions, it was the perfection of 
Continental travel. Provided with the best introductions, he 
found friends everywhere; he was welcomed in Court circles, he 
was cordially entreated and féted, and his sojourn at each suacces- 
sive stage was so delightful that he was perpetually being tempted 
onwards, and the difficulty was to turn back. From Horace 
Walpole down to Henry Greville, from Raikes’s Journals to 
Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs, we are lost in the agreeable remini- 
scences of a cloud of capable witnesses. The card the new arrival 
left on the English Minister was an “ open sesame” to all doors. 
If he bad the social qualities which of course were indispensable, he 
was the object of profuse hospitality, from stately evening recep- 
tions in the Faubourg St.-Germain or the Hofburg to the ceremo- 
nious simplicity of the quiet little German Courts. He was 
shooting wild boar in the Thuringian forests, or pheasants in the 
Behemian woods, or hunting the bears and wolves in the Carpa- 
thians. He was eating strawberries with the fair Belgians at 
Boisfort, or making oyster-parties to the Lucrine Lake with 
Har ary princesses. He was picnicking among the ruined 
tombs and shattered aqueducts the Roman or 
fortifying himself prudently with port and quinine for wild- 
fowl] shooting in sedges of the Tuscan Maremma. His 
life, in short, was one perpetual round of invigorating or refined 
recreation ; if he were interested in politics, he might associate 
with politicians or sit at the feet of statesmen; if he eared for 
science, he might seek the company of savants; and if he loved 
literature, he would be welcomed by great literary lights. For in 
those days the advent of an intelligent stranger was comparatively 


rare, and foreigners of age and ayeow far superior to his own 
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ish Governments have ccmplained often enough of their 
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him, there was a great deal that was ble in it. He was 
seldom in any especial hurry, and in his dreams he had never 
anticipated the of the express trains of the future. The 
caléche, the britska, or the light chariot turned out by the best 
coach-builders of Long Acre was his self-contained travelling 
home, with all conceivable comforts. It was by no means cheap, 
for it cost some four hundred pounds ; but for one who could afford 
the price it was worth the money. It was furnished with the 
thoughtful care that came of long experience which we bestow 
now on the equipment of an expedition to the Pole. There were 
furred wraps and swinging lamps, and boots or boxes, each 
slipping in or strapped down in its appointed place. The smart 
travelling servant, who sat in the rumble behind, knew exactly 
where to lay his hand upon everything. The pockets were stuffed 
with light refreshments and light literature, the umbrellas and 
canes were stowed away in the sword-case, and, best of all, besides 
the indispensable passport, there was the letter of credit that gave 
ctical carte blanche to draw upon Continental bankers, But 
with al) the luxury and the comforts there was constant excitement 
in the changing of the night quarters and in the incidents of the 
road. In those days there were no organized daily services by 
Dover or Folkestone, and asa rule the traveller shipped for his 
tour at one of the wharves near the Tower on some Butavia for 
Ostend or some City of Culais for Calais. The bachelor 
unattached might well congratulate himself on his light but com- 
modious vehicle when he er it with the ponderous con- 
bs agree of capitalists or grands seigneurs going abroad en prince. 
e remember when Master George Osborne started for the 
Rhine with his mother and “Herr Graf Lord von Sedley,” how 
he embarked with the Bareacres family and their train of car- 
riages, fourgons, &c,, emblazoned with coronets and heaped with 
shining imperials. While a Lord Bareacres or a Marquess 
of Hertford travelling in state was paying the penalties of 
ndeur and setting his slow caravan in motion, our youn 
iend or his courier had cleared the Custom House an 
settled all formalities with the police. The postilions, assured 
of ample douceurs, were joyously cracking their whips, and the 
caléche, having answ the last challenge at the gates, was 
rolling merrily along the roads. It was rolling between the rows 
of poplars, Bs chiteaux, churches, and cottages, through the 
streets of sleepy villages and the picturesque provincial towns, 
stared, and saluted ; a e beggars’ gree e passenger wil 
prayers, and dismissed him with blessings as he tossed small 
change from the windows on each steep ascent. At the mid- 
day halting-place he was greeted by the shiodieidien host, who had 
generally a satisfactory repast in readiness, and who prided him- 
self on some special vintage drawn from “ behind the faggots ” in 
his cellar. Then the snug night-quarters were, as a rule, in some 
ing hostelry of old renown and notoriety—in a “ Lion d’Or” 
or a “ Faisan d’Argent ”—and, with all the sanitary defects of the 
French provincial hotel of the present dav, it was infinitely more 
quaint in its venerable architecture, while far greater attention was 
given to the cuisine. The bedroom opened upon the airy ga 
of timber, running round three sides of the spacious courtyard, 
into which the gay chariot was wheeled for the night among the 
coaches, the ramshackle carrioles, and the lumbering waggons of 
the country. The tapestried chamber of honour was prepared for 
the distinguished guest, and the supper was served as a triumph of 
culinary genius. In reality, it was generally extremely good; the 
old inn had its gastronomic reputation to sustain, and the smiling 
host recommended the dishes which were the famed specialities 
of the house. There were the pdtés which had gone far towards 
making its renown; there were carp from the old convent moat 
or eels from the mill-stream, “accommodated” with spices and 
sweet herbs after some hereditary receipt. As for the crii of 
venerable Burgundy or Bordeaux, or the very potable “ little 
wine” from some neighbouring coteau that did duty in the absence 
of anything better, the host would rub his hands when he drew 
the cork, and express a hope that “‘ Monsieur would tell his friends 
of it.” So Monsieur, supping well and sleeping better, passed 
pleasantly on from stage to stage. As for the hotels of the great 
Paris, though contemptuously desi as the English caravan- 
serai in Tom am at the “Archduke Charles,” in the 
sombre Carinthian Street of Vienna; or in the “ Londra” of 
Signor Pastrini, in Rome, immortalized by Dumas in Monte 
Crist 


0. 

The foreign hosts, of course, made their money by the English 
aristocrat; yet, though they may have advanced a couple of 
hundred per cent. on the Hag cost of provisions, the aristocrat 
was not inordinately fl . For the more modest folk who con- 
tented themselves with the public conveyances, life on the Continent 
was then a miracle of cheapness. Lever knew the life well; 
though lavish enough personally, he has described a little later how 
the sorely-tried Kenny Dodd happened an occasional oasis of 
economy in rural German inns where he enjoyed all the local 
luxuries for next to nothing. Lever’s Grog Davis, when in hiding, 
hit upon a paradise in the shape of a German “Café de Paris” among 
the most sequestered beauties of the Rhine, where the charges 
were as primitive as the simple-minded natives. We remember to 
have revelled ourselves in luxuries in the Salzkammergut and the 
Bavarian Highlands—trout and game and exquisitely dressed 


poultry and veal cutlets and venison pasties, washed down by | has immortalized. 


best hotels in the very best situations at Brussels or at Florence 
were as reasonable as second-class boarding-houses nowadays, 
while the guests were positively constrained to gorge themselves, 
like so many geese, condemned to liver complaints and consi 
to Strasburg pdéés. The cost of public conveyances was cheap 
as well, and assuredly you had a deal of travelling for your 
money. We do not mean to deny the drawbacks and disagreeables ; 
but one saw the country thoroughly and to the best advantage, 
while being taught invaluable lessons of patience. Altho 
indeed, it was comparatively easy to practise patience till 
railways had begun to demoralize us for the roads. In the old 
diligence, the seats in the intérieur were ‘the dearest; there you 
were shut up in a certain dignity and in the best of company. 
The penn in the banquette were the most economical and by far 
the pleasantest in fine weather, for you admired the beauties from-a 
commanding elevation, and shared the spare sheepskins in the 
night with the friendly conductor. As for the cramped rotonde 
behind, it was a rolling pandemonium, where you had the choice 
of keeping all the windows hermetically sealed or of being 
smothered in the clouds of dust cast back by the hoofs and wheels. 
There are hosts of pleasant associations which rise up with the 
spectres of those dust-encrusted old diligences, which seemed never 
to have been washed since they left the builders, and were 
the types of leisurely, relentless, never-ending motion. We 
can recal how we would tumble down to stretch our legs 
as we cut off the sharp corners by some steep mountain path 
while the vehicle dragged up behind, along the easier zigzags. We 
well remember the magnificent views that surprised us from com- 
manding shoulders and ridges as we looked out through the 
moving vapours or from beneath flushing sunsets over snow-fields, 
or deep gorges shadowed by dark pine-woods, or over broad plains 
bestudded with campaniles and festooned with the trellised vines. 
We have travelled through Alpine passes when the midnight 
blackness was broken by the forked flashes of the lightning ; when 
Alp was answering to Alp in the deafening peals of the thunder. 
temporarily exchanged the diligences for sledges ; and, though 
we may have suffered ways J in body and mind when admi- 
ration of the wild passions of Nature began to pall on us, how 
delightful it was to try to feel the half-frozen feet and stagger in 
to the stove in the genial mountain guest-chamber, where hot 
coffee was steaming in the cups it was impossible for the numbed 
fingers to lay hold of. There used to be picturesque and dramatic 
scenes besides, though they fell short of terror or grandeur—as 
when one would watch the long team of eight or ten pair of mules 
toiling up the slopes of the Mont Cenis from Susa to Lans-le-bourg, 
with the gleam of the coach-lamps and the glare of the torches 
reflected from each buckle of the harness; or when a still longer 
team of mules would be almost brought to a standstill in the 
slushy snows of the Sierra Morena, and the soldiers retained as an 
escort against the brigands were striving to keep their blood in 
circulation by helping the mozos—in velveteen breeches and scarlet 
sashes—to flog the wretched animals. Nor were the difficulties 
confined ‘to the actual travelling. You had to cope with calcula- 
tions in the queerest coinage, and there was a promiscuous mingling 
of pieces of debased currency from all the adjacent ‘countries. 
Apparently international comity had come to a common understand- 
ing as to easy swindling of the stranger. Thus there were florins on 
one bank of the Rhine and Prussian thalers on the other; while in 
Italy each petty State had its own particular mint ; and no one 
but a practised antiquary could make heads or tails of the in- 
scriptions, There was the ace system, which was far from a 
formality in those days. You might be subjected to a strict 
personal scrutiny at any moment, and by some unfortunate 
coincidence in your written description might be arrested asa 
criminal or notorious political offender. In any case, and in each 
town where you stopped, the voucher must be handed over for 
fees and verification; and if you decided to go and reclaim it in 
person, you had to dauce attendance in a dingy ante-chamber in 
the strongly-scented crowd of citizens, peasants, and sneering 


king of passports and the confusion of coinage suggests the 
vetturino, for it was in Italy that confusion and the passport 
regulations were most vexatious, and the vetturino was an Tealian 
institution excellence. It was doomed by the railways, and it 
is gone with the old hostelries, where it was in the habit of halting 
and baiting. In the days when it flourished it took four full days in 


travelling after the Carnival from Rome to Naples, and five days at 
the least in labouring leisurely along the Riviera from Genoa to Nice. 


on our way homewards after Holy week. There were seats for four 
within, and there were seats for five without, in the hooded 
rumble and the impériale. There were four horses, with their 
fantastic headplumes of feathers, and their gaudy nettings, which, 
with the coverings of green boughs, protected them against the 
horse-flies, We contracted with the driver for board and lodging, 
as well as for due and punctual delivery; so for once we co 

- all - behind, for we knew we er fare as well—or as 
ill—as the more extravagant occupants of the t-carriages, 
And, on the whole, the fare was good rather than iad, while it 
was certainly characteristic or classical. There were strong and 
savoury fillets of wild boar from the Pontine Marshes or the 
Maremma, served in a piquant sauce of barberries; followed by 
thrustes at Terracina or Mola di Gaeta, such as Samuel Rogers 
There were shrivelled grapes and figs from the 


Austrian wines with body and bouquet, for a sum-total of some- | orchards and vineyards; there were wovl-stoppered flasks of 
e can even recollect when the | Chianti, and cobwebbed bottles of Falernian. 


thing like three shillings a day. 


We smell at 


“piace, 
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this moment the resin from the pine-woods, embalming the languid 
air, in the warmth of the noon-day sun; we see visions of 
silvery mountain-tops standing out in the soft moonlight; we 
hear the low murmur of the Mediterranean waves breaking cong 
the shingly beach to the sighs of a rising night breeze. A 
the vanished vetturino is sadly suggestive of much else that has 
been swept away by the besom of improvement. We have no 
8 to enter now on « subject which is inexhaustible. Where is 
the Paris we used to know so well, ree soem, = by 
have di leaving scarcely a sign ind them he 
all over the Continent. There was no possibility of spoiling 
King Frederick’s city on the Spree, and at Munich the extremely 
eccentric King Louis had the sense to build his new town by the 
side of the old one. But what have the new municipality been 
doing at Papal Rome, where the polishing has almost kept pace 
with the abolishing? Florence, at the cost of many of its price- 
less antiquities, became the tempo: capital of the kingdom, 
only to be deserted; and Venice, though delivered from the 
foreigner’s rule, is now the port of departure for the English 
P. & O., while its once silent canals are wakened up by the prying 
of steam launches and the screams of the steam whistle. From 
Rouen to Vienna, from Amsterdam to Trieste, there is nothing 
but promiscuous wreckage of the past, with the promotion of new 
“works of public utility.” It should be very gratifying, but 
nevertheless it is Yr: . The vetturino has og with much it 
used to represent, and it has given place to the cheap circular 
ticket which reflects the popularizing rey of the age. The circular 
tripper sees a moderni urope, in which all kinds of cosmopolitan 
conveniences are provided for him, and in which at every turn he 
may appreciate the marvellous adaptability of modern progress. He 
steams up the Rhine between a double row of brand-new villas; 
he finds a beer-house or a restaurant in climbing to each shattered 
keep; he scales the spurs of the Alps and the cone of Vesuvius 
by the aid of ordinary or atmospheric or funicular railways. And 

ough science and enterprise have already done so much for him, 
we verily believe that we are only at the beginning of the end, 
and that the crowning triumphs of the commonplace are yet to 
astound us, 


ON THE CHARACTER OF FALSTAFF. 


‘OME remarks which have been made in various newspapers on 
the recent performance of Henry JV. at Cambridge seem to 
show that what is no doubt a very common, but, as we hold, also 
an exceedingly erroneous, view of Shakspeare’s greatest comic 
creation is still prevalent even among those who should know 
better. It seems to have been felt, if not as an incongruity, at 
least as a surprise, by some people that Mr. Newton should not 
have represented the fat knight as what a Quarterly Reviewer 
called the Shepherd of the Noctes—“ a mere boozing buffoon,” dis- 
tinguished only from other boozing buffoons by a greater share of 
wit and by an invincible and shameless cowardice. To these 
persons, we suppose, Falstaff appears as but a more intellectually- 
Fitted Parollee, as differentiated from Pistol himself chiefly by 
superior rank and greater savoir vivre. His supposed poltroonery 
is usually the first and last point to which they pay attention ; in 
short, they make him a character almost purely farcical. Now, as 
this seems tous not merely a complete undervaluing of one of Shak- 
re’s greatest characters, not merely derogatory to the art which 
Shaks has shown in that character, but absolutely inconsistent 
with the plain words and plain facts of the story, it may perhaps 
be worth while to set forth what Falstaff does seem to be to some 
other Shakspearian students. Very likely we shall not say much 
that is new; it is not easy to say anything new, except new forms 
of nonsense, about Shaks . But we shall hope to say some- 
thing that is true, and withal something the truth of which is 
constantly mistaken, if not denied. 

The head and front of the offending of those who degrade 
Falstaff in the manner referred to may almost be summed up in a 
word, They forget that he was a gentleman--a very debauched 

tleman if any one likes, but a gentleman still in birth, in 
ing, and, as far as his fredaines had left it to him, station. 

He had been, we know, page to the Duke of Norfolk, and nobody 
who knows anything either of Falstaff's time or Shakspeare’s can 
need to be told that this implies gentle birth and breeding. But, it 
seems to be said or thought, much bad living had made a mere 
cowardly sot of him—witty indeed, shifty, mercurial, but still a 
“ boozing buffoon” first of all, and a poltroon into the bargain. 
Had it? For that is the question, And first of all let us zrappie 
with the main charge, that of cowardice. Now of course not 
merely to a slow but to a rather hasty person the affair at 
Gadshill, the shamming of death when Douglas made his onset at 
Shrewsbury, and certain cynical avowals of Falstaff's own, may 
seem to settle the question out of hand. But a question is never 
settled till both sides are heard. And it may be observed that, 
except in the altogether random talk of his own and the mad 
Prince's circle, nobody seems to have thought or called Falstaff a 
coward. Hesays in one of his own astonishingly frank soliloquiesthat 
he has “ led his rascals where they are well wy val atShrewsbury, 
and noequivoque, though there very likely may be one,willexhanst the 
literal signification of the words, or bar the inference that he must 
at least have qaven himself a chance of being well peppered toc. 
Colevile of the = to him without a struggle, and, though 
hope of jpterest with the Prince might purtly account for this, it , 


would hardly have induced a man of some position (as the context 
shows Colevile to have been) to reject the still safer expedient of 
not yielding at all to a known coward. His most decided ill- 
willers, even the Chief Justice and John of Lancaster, though 
they rate him for slowness, for the quality of his men, and so forth, 
never hint cowardice, and the Chief Justice admits, grudgingly it may 
be, his “ day's service at Shrewsbury.” Poins himself, his rival and 
tormentor, who looked on him as Major Pendennis looked onCaptain 
Henchman, in describing the faint-heartedness of the fellow-thieves 
he means to rob, speaks of three only of the four, and seems not to 
refer to Falstaff. Even when the trick is Played off, it has to be 
observed that he stands “a blow or two,” while the rest fly at 
once. He does not for a moment allow himeelf to be overawed 
by Pistol’s hectoring, and Fang and Snare evidently regard him as 
one who will use his hands if he has the chance. The fact of his 
occasionally not choosing to use them is to be set down, not to 
cowardice, but partly to the humorous cynicism of his character, 
partly to the fact of his possessing in an aggravated, and sometimes 
shameful, form that calm oomeaye of appearances which (more 
respectably no doubt) shows itself in many, perhaps most men, at 
a certain time of life. When Mr. Thackeray patiently endured 
the knifeboard of the omnibus between “a gentleman’s servant and 
a Jew pedlar smoking bad cigars,” instead of bowling off ina 
hansom—when many a man much inferior (in height and other- 
wise) to Mr. Thackeray, many a man whom in his youth grey 
gloves by dozens could not gauntlet spotlessly enough nor all the 
perfumes that Arabia furnishes and Mr. Atkinson sells too 
plentifully bedrop his filmy handerchief, contents himself at 
forty with linen stout and unperfumed, though clean, and dogskin 
hand-coverings somewhat the worse for wear—then the great man 
showed and the small men show in a harmless and even praise- 
worthy fashion that sense of the nothingness of appearances which 
so eminently (and not so laudably) animated Falstaff. To him 
capons, sack, the blandishments of Mistress Dorothy, the dulcet 
strains of Sneak’s noise now and then, a due supply of satin from 
Master Dumbledon, and a pleasant word-battle with the Prince 
were real things—things to be secured and kept, and not by any 
manner of means to risked or forfeited at any fantastical 
dictates of honour, whether bright as she to Hotspur's 
imagination, or “grinning” as he himself saw her in the dead 
Sir Walter Blunt. A fat and ancient person, dismounted and 
rather tired, was no match for Douglas—that was a fact; and 
with equal celerity in recognizing the premisses and deducing 
the consequence Falstaff acted on it and shammed dead at Shrews- 
bury. An unknown number of persons setting by night on a man 
whose conscience was not quite clear, and his neck very 
decidedly in danger, were not, especially when his companious 
had run away before, to be lightly faced, and Falstaff took to his 
heels at GadshilJ. As for the subsequent romancing on that 
occasion and the ugly outrage (the only really very ugly thing 
standing ag him) on Hotspur'’s body, his quick brain, his 
Panurge-like fertility of resource, his incorrigible habit of practical 
and fantastic joking—nay, the very trick of shamelessness which 
he had got into—account for these. 

We have mentioned Panurge, and the comparison between him 
and Falstaff is, of course, no new one, But we question whether 
it has been sufficiently recognized how much this comparison is 
to Falstaff's advantage. Panurge, admirable as he is, is what 
Falstaff is not, a coward, and is not, what Falstaff is, a gentle- 
man. They are both unscrupulous, both sensual to a degree, both 
careful of their precious persons and of those persons’ ease before 
all other considerations. But the most patriotic of John Bulls 
couid hardly wish for a contrast more flattering to his own country- 
man, in material on the whole so similar. Panurge would never 
have died of a broken heart at the King’s cold-blooded and, as 
the speech “ I know you all” shows, long premeditated desertion 
of his old companions; he would have perfectly prepared 
for it, and would either have anticipated or revenged it 
by some stroke of his own peculiar kind. 
hand, Falstaff, though he might have been nearly as impudent in 
his addreases to that unlucky lady of Paris as Panurge himself, 
could no more have been guilty of the spitefuloess than of the 
foulness of Panurge’s method of revenge. Panurge, again, could 
never have addressed to Pantagruel that famous plea for plump 
Jack, in which a touch of real atiection, and more than a touch of 


erous feeling, are blended with such a lavish handful of 


umorous eloquence and ingenious sel{-praise. With all his wit, 
there is an acid vein in the great Frenchman’s great creation—a 
metallic smatch in his flavour which contrasts wonderfully with 
the rich and generous vintage, the full and velvet taste, of 
Falstaff’s humour. And, if we try to sum up the difference in 
one word, we shall go back exactly to our Hauptidee—that 
Falstaff is a gentleman and that Panurge is not. 

To his gentlemanliness there were, no doubt, no few drawbacks. 
We may him the ns and the sack; we may even dismiss 
Mistress Dorothy with the charitable remark of her friend and 
hostess in another place, and “ never name her,” But we have no 
defence, only an explanation, to offer for the stabbing of Hotspur; 
we grant that the King’s press was damnably misused ; we have 
considerable qualms as to the propriety of his Villonesque tricks 
on mine hostess and others; we wish (to go to what some regard as 
the Falstaflian A that his unholy ing after 
Mistress Ford had been single-eyed, and had not so greatly 
respected her husband's money-bags. Yet none of these things, 
save perhaps the first, and most certainly not the flight at 
Gadshill, in circumstances where many undoubtedly valiant 
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persons would have shown equal discretion, is incongruous with 
the code of morals of nice at a great many times, and 
especially with the code of determined followers of the apolaustic 
life, who have been long accustomed, if not definitely to assert 
that life is all beer and skittles, to act as if it were. Undoubtedly 
‘this is the moral (if moral there must be) of the Falstaffian pre- 
sentment, and it is weakened, not strengthened, by assuming him 
to be a vulgar coward and sot, with enough humour to pass his 
enormities off as jests, and enough invention to concoct a 
practical joke. If there is not in Falstaff something, nay much, 
of the good points he claims in the famous apologia, not only 
do half the humour and all the pathos of that apologia dis- 
appear at once, but the deathbed scene loses almost all its 
force and becomes a piece of commonplace. The whole character, 
in short, instead of exhibiting in the highest degree that mar- 
svellous Shakspearian grasp of the complexity and inconsistency of 
human nature, becomes a mere exercise in rather happy farce—a 
kind of thing that might have been entitled “ The Humours of the 
Fat Coward that loved Sack,” or something of that sort, by any 
journeyman playwright of the time who had had a luckier inspi- 
ration than usual. But take Falstaff to be a gentleman fallen on 
evil ways by his own fault and fate’s ill-will, a hospitable gentle- 
man pauls § ite, a gallant gentleman turned, not exactly 
coward, but shifter and dodger, an honourable gentleman driven 
to “coneycatching,” misuse of trust, and something like “flat 
burglary,” and yet withal the prince of good fellows, with a fiery 
ene invention and an inexhaustible flow 
poetize his very degradation, and then you have the 

—the Falstaff, as we hold, that Shakspeare drew. 


DETECTIVE FICTION. 


eeee ALLAN POE has been commonly reputed the father 
of so-called detective fiction, and no doubt many later 
novelists of this class have drawn their inspiration from those 
admirable analytical exercises, “ The Mystery of Marie Roget,” 
and “ The Murder in the Rue Morgue.” But the influence of a 
greater master than Poe must assuredly be recognized among the 
causes that have produced the modern Gaboriau novel, to adopt 
the generic, but by no means exact, expression by which this kind 
of literature is now generally known. Balzac has had a much 
larger following, and he worked on a much grander scale, than 
Poe. His marvellous genius was fortified with more intimate and 
peculiar knowledge; the mighty pen which could lay bate the 
anmost recesses of the human heart with all the delicacy and pre- 
cision of the most skilful surgeon's scalpel was aided by a deep, 
almost intuitive, insight into the contemporary criminal life of 
Paris. Balzac somehow had mastered all the secrets of the 
dangerous classes; their argot and their devious ways, the pro- 
-cesses of the Prefecture and of the criminal law were seemingly 
well known to him. He had seen the inside of the gaols and 
-bagnes, and he had closely studied the whole French penal system 
of his time. Hence while the incentive of his great example 
has encouraged a host of more or less successful imitators, he has 
really se much that has been written since, We have the 
types of the Lecogs and Tabarins and the Milords in Corentin, 
who, with his astute assistants, unmasked the Abbé Carlos Herrera, 
otherwise Vautrin, otherwise Jacques Collin, that inimitable crea- 
tion, or rather realization, of a character well remembered in the 
criminal records of France. Detection was never more patiently 
or ingeniously developed than that which exposed Lucien de 
Rubempré, Vautrin’s involuntary confederate; the refined tortures 
of French “criminal instruction” were never better portrayed 
than in M, Camusot’s examination of these two offenders. Camusut 
himself is a first life-like portrait of the juge dinstruction who 
pave so large a part in all French detective stories, Proofs of 
zac’s consummate mastery in this line of fiction might, how- 
ever, be multiplied indefinitely. Yet, although Balzac’s fame is for 
all time, it may be doubted whether his popularity has exceeded, 
or even equalled, many of his later and always inferior followers. 
This may be pods. § if not excused, by the presumption that 
modern writers are more exactly in touch with the nom wm of to- 
day; their work, always lighter and more frothy, wins interest 
more readily, and is thus more distinctly acceptable to the present 
frivolous age. But they have also larger opportunities; they can 
draw upon newer and stranger facts, upon much more varied 
material , for the construction and development of their fiction. It 
is almost impossible to realize fully the complicated combinations 
and strange surprises Balzac would have contrived had he had at 
his disposal the marvellous machinery of our everyday life. If 
the modern detective novelist were deprived of some of the latest 
appliances of modern civilization—for example, the rapidity of in- 
tercommunication by steam and electric telegraph—he would be 
half lysed and might never have devised or elaborated some 
of his finest conceptions. It must not be forgotten that the 
author of Cousine Bette and Le pére Goriot was altogether 

ied these substantial aids to dramatic effect. 

If the abundance of supply affords any accurate test, the demand 
for the detective novel is great and increasing. Novels of this 
class must surely be counted amongst the greatest successes of the 
day. Itis book-stall success, so to speak ; that achieved by ex- 
tensive, sometimes phenomenal, sales at low rates, and meaning a 


tion far exceeding anything the circulating ! 


libraries could accomplish. The truth, too, of this substantial a 
proval has been accorded to literature of foreign importation. So 
far native talent has not scored,save in the comparatively rare 
instances where the writer treats topics with which he is perha 
officially familiar out of the fulness of his own experience. The 
detective stories apparently most popular with the British public 
are of French or American origin. The enterprising publishers 
who have inundated the market with not always irre hable 
translations of Gaboriau and Du Boisgobey bave made their selec- 
tion from too limited a field; but they have been wise in their 

neration, and they must have had their reward. Equally satis- 
actory must have been the reprints of Miss Green’s stories, The 
Leavenworth Case and A Strange Disappearance, while another 
American novel, Shadowed by Three, yields to neither in its thrill- 
ing and well-sustained interest, however ludicrous and long-winded 
it may at times appear. Most of these novels possess sufficient 
merit to explain a portion of, if not all, their success. They are 
certainly not of the highest class, but they meet many of the re- 
quirements of good fiction. It is surely something to secure and 
tix the attention early, to arouse interest soon, and retain it to the 
last ; to take a reader quite out of himself while producing the 

easurable mental exercise that accompanies speculative thought. 

n all detective stories there must be a nut to crack, a problem to 
solve. A crime must have been committed or no detection would 
be required. This is the overture, the prelude or prologue, stated 
with more or less dramatic power. What can be more exciting 
than to enlist on the side of the law, to follow the steps taken to 
vindicate and avenge it by bringing the crime home to its per 
trators? The reader is made one in a man-hunt; he joins in that 
all-absorbing, deeply-interesting pursuit the chusse aur hommes, 
which all true ies are supposed to cousider the very finest 
and most laudable form of sport. Sometimes he is permitted to 
hunt with both the hare and the hounds; ia one chapter he sees 
the earths sto , the snares laid; in the next he follows the 
fugitive in all his cunning endeavours to elude pursuit. The 
obvious exaggerations of the story do not detract from its charms, 
neither the monstrous iniquity of the evil-doers nor the super- 
human astuteness and devoted courage of their pursuers, Colour 
has to be laid on thick and strong; but the effect is all the more 
striking, even though the artifice is at times too apparent, All 
but the thoroughly well-informed must believe that France and 
America are served by police officers who are Machiavellis and 
Bayards rolled into one. The unknown is taken for the magnifi- 
cent. As a matter of fact, the detective police abroad is as 
frequently ineflectively as much abused as that at home. In Paris 
especially, since the advent of M. Taylor, the present chef de la 
stureté, very general dissatisfaction prevails at the immunity enjoyed 
by great criminals and the constantly increasing number of undis- 
covered crimes. It is only in of fiction that the detective 
almost invariably triumphs. The reality falls far short of the 
ideal; and the scientific deductions, the Protean disguises, the 
general fertility of resource, exist rather in the perfervid imagina- 
tion of poetic writers than in prosaic everyday life. , 

But all detective novels are not of the same merit. This is 
especially true of the French. Those to which English readers. 
have been introduced of late are not invariably the best of their 
class. Gaboriau, who has been first, has no exclusive right 
to the honour. His now well-known method of narrative is often 
irritating and vexatious, A story altogether admirable in its first 
statement and early treatment is marred by his constant er gr 
of arresting the action midway and throwing the reader to 
long-antecedent scenes acted by quite new characters. All pro- 
gress is stopped towards the solution of the clever problem upon 
which every Gaboriau plot turns, Du Boisgobey, again, who 
never offended in this way, and whose peculiar excellence Jay in. 
the ingenuity and originality of his construction, is now failing in 
both. He is showing the usual symptoms of over-production, 
and the crude, ill-digested workmanship of his last novel, Rubis 
sur fongle, contrasts most unfavourably with each of his. earlier 
books, as Le crime de lopéra or Le crime de lomnibus. The last 
recruit gained to the ranks of French detective novelists best 
known in this country is not likely to take the world by storm. 
M. Macé has brought to his task the peculiar advantages of long. 
professional experience. Just as Gaboriau had served for years as 
the greffier of a juge d'instruction, «0 M. Macé bad been first a 
commissary and then chef de la sireté, or head of the detective 

lice. M. Macé was said to be one of the best detectives Paris. 

ever known; but he has now, retired from this usaful office to 
become one of the worst writers of fiction. But there are names 
less familiar than the foregoing which should stand far higher.. 
Amid much that is nasty, Ado)phe Belot has produced one or two 
excellent police novels; Le parricide and Les étrangleurs rank with, 
if not above, Gaboriau in tneir careful elaboration of the avenging 
processes of the law. Alexis Bouvier, again, has concentrated some 
of his best efforts upon the chase and discovery of malefactors. 
Georges Grisons, who has penetrated the lowest depths of Paris life 
and written wisely upon the dangerous classes, has done one good. 
detective novel, 13 Rue des Chantres. Pierre Delcourt’s is a com- 

tively new name, but his work is promising ; while the veteran 
Xavier e Montepin still draws from seemingly inexhaustible 
sources those terribly prolix tragedies which are never developed. 
under two or three series of several volumes each. There are, 
however, many pennyworths of bread to the gallons of small beer 
with which such stories as Le fiacre No. 13, Le médecin des folles, 
and La demoiselle de compagnie are diluted. But there is one 
French novelist who can hold his own with any of the foregoing. 
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It is somewhat surprising that the work of Constant Guéroult is 
not more generally and fully appreciated than it is. There 
are two at least of his detective novels which are worthy of high 
ise. Guéroult has a method of his own which is well exemplified 

n Le drame dela rue du Temple, and its sequel, Les exploits du Fift 

Vollard. He is like the military historian who, in unfolding a 
campaign, describes impartially turn and turn about the operations 
of both combatants. e are behind the scenes, so to speak; our 
interest is excited and maintained not by cunningly devised, im- 
penetrable secrets kept up to the last page, but by the constantly 
shifting chances that attend mine and countermine, attack and 
defence. His novels are therefore ‘essentially novels of action, 
brisk, bustling pieces of dramatic movement in which policeman 
and desperado are always hotly engaged. All that is needed are 
mays and plans to follow out the intricate movements of numbers 
upon a highly-complicated theatre of war. The same may be 
said of Eugéne Chavette, who has treated the very same criminal 
episode which formed the basis of Guéroult’s above-mentioned 
works. Both novelists drew their plots from the police records, 
their characters from real life. His Bande de la belle Aliiette seems 
to have appeared in 1869, Guéroult’s pair some seven years later. 
But Chavette has a distinct and well-deserved, although still 
limited, reputation of his own. His novels, several of which 
appeared in La Nouvelle Revue, although “caviare to the 
general,” have been greatly appreciated by critical and intelligent 
readers. Chavette has tried many lines; has reproduced the 
detective of history, and by the aid of a somewhat exuberant fancy 
has revealed the proceedings of one of the first of French detectives, 
Fouché, Duc d’Otranto. In Le roi des Limiers we have developed 
with rare excellence the operations and eventual discomfiture of 
one of Fouché’s most valued subordinates. Chavette does not, 
however, depend entirely upon the official policeman for the dis- 
entanglement of the imbroglio. The amateur is a great feature in 
his work, both when engaged in some gigantic system of chantage 
as in Le comte omnibus or L’héritage d'un pique-assiette, and 
when patiently determined to expose villainy, as in Un notaire en 
Suite and La conquéte d'une cuisiniére. But Chavette’s chief charm 
lies in the delicate dry humour with which he invests the more 
repulsive criminal episodes, and some of the situations he devises 


for his characters are irresistibly comic without being far- 
fetched. 


SPOOKS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


i we were spooks we should wish, with every expectation of 
wishing in vain, not so much to be saved from our friends, as 
that our friends might be saved from each other. For the feuds 
between the rival admirers and exponents of spooks are so deadly 
that there appears to be little chance of their continuing to co- 
exist in safety except upon the hypothesis, obviously untenable 
from the spookical point of view, that spooks do not really matter 
very much, We had recently the pleasure of reviewing the labours 
of those British friends of the spook who have won fame as the 
Society for pan Research. One of the many points in those 
labours which it did not then seem necessary to specify was the 
expression by Mr. F. W. H. Myers of the opinion that among the 
inestimable secondary benefits incidentally bestowed upon man- 
kind by himself and his companions was the destruction of the 
fraudulent pretensions of a body called the Theosophical Society 
to be the true and only genuine professors of spookology. This 
boast occurred as an illustration of the modest claim that the 
history of the world can be in any degree understood only by 
those who are versed in spookical research. Here are Mr. 
Myers’s words :—“ Now with the rise of one religion our Society 
has already had practically to deal. Acting through Mr. Hodgson, 
whose experiences in the matter have been elsewhere detailed [to wit, 
in the “ ings of the Society for Spookical Research,” vol. iii.], 
a committee of the Society for Psychical [as y 
spell it] Research has investigated the claim of the so-called 
‘Theosophy,’ of which Mme. Blavatsky was [until Mr. Hodgson 
smote her] the prophetess, to be an incipient world-religion, cor- 
roborated by miraculous, or at least supernormal phenomena—and 
has arrived at the conclusion that it is merely a réchauffé of ancient 
philosophies, decked in novel language, and supported by in- 
genious fraud. Had this fraud not been detected and exposed, 
and had the system of belief supported therein thriven and spread, 
we should have witnessed what the sceptic might have cited as a 
typical case of the origin of religions, A Gibbon of our own day, re- 
viewing the various motives which prompt and 2 yao revelations, 
might have” expressed himself in philosophical slang, of which 
Mr. Myers is so good as to give him an excessively beautiful 
hypothetical specimen. This delicious sentence—we really must 
apologize for not having cited it before, but life is so short and 
Sonn Myers and Co. are so long—supplies a noble illustration 
of the practical advantages of spookical research. It is much to 
be hoped that the Society will follow up its iconoclastic exploit 
by sending Mr. Hodgson to investigate the claim of the so-called 
fortune-tellers who frequent racecourses and gipsy encampments 
to be the prophets of an incipient world-religion, It is quite con- 
ceivable that he might be able to detect and expose fraud in their 
pretended revelatious of the future to servant-girls, and so save a 
Gibbon of our day from the pain of making cynical observations. 
But this is a digression. 

Mr. Myers may have flattered himself that he was going to be 


allowed a walk-over in the contest for spookical superiority. That 
is not to be. A triad of books has been published by Mr. Geo 
Redway (London, 1886-7), in which it is imed urbi et orbi 
that spooks are adepts, that the Theosophical Society is the de- 
Swe g of revelation, that Mr. Hodgson is unwise, and the rival 
iety “ probably not destined to a very prolonged existence.” 
These words occur on the concluding page of Incidents in the Life 
4 Mme. Blavatsky, a work laboriously compiled and edited by Mr. 

. P. Sinnett, who probably hopes by this deflection from the 
path of commonplace ene Sherry towards which his works 

ublished hitherto have made a coy but continuous approach, to 
fide from the world as long as possible the fact that romance is 
his profession and theosophy his ert For the most 

, as may readily be imagined, the book is extremely dull. 

. Sinnett, though a middling novelist, is but a poor biographer, 
and were it otherwise, a tale of strange wanderings, with nothing 
to enliven it except second-hand records of the clumsy perform- 
ance of commonplace conjuring tricks, is not an easy one to make 
attractive. There are a few diverting in the accounts 
of Mme, Blavatsky’s tricks which form the bulk of the work, such as. 
a certificate of genuineness given by a Mr. O'Donovan to a portrait. 
by Mme. Blavatsky without any one seeing how it was done. 

r. O'Donovan, who must have preserved in unusual freshness the 
characteristics of the island whence he or his forbears sprang, 
asserts of this work that “it has all the essential qualities whic 
distinguish the portraits by Titian, Masaccio, and Raphael— 
namely, individuality of the profoundest kind, and consequently 
breadth and unity of as perfect a ey as I can conceive. 
Seeing that Mme. Blavatsky has unselfishly devoted herself to- 
demonstrating the claims of theosophy to be a world-religion, it 
is as difficult to understand why she is not allowed to turn out. 
some more of these works—it only takes about five seconds— 
and dispose of them to such public galleries or crowned heads as 
are wealthy enough to buy them as it is to imagine why the 
“ Masters whose hearts are overflowing with love for Humanity” 
allow large roe of the object of their affections to be deluded 
the false and wicked doctrines of Spookical Research. 

The comparatively interesting part of Mr. Sinnett’s book is 
his description of the unparalleled sufferings of Mme. Blavatsky 
under the treachery of Mme. Coulomb, the espionage of Mr. 
Hodgson, and the sneers of the English newspapers. It is ex- 


‘plained how Mme, Coulomb and her husband were two vipers 


taken to Mme. Blavatsky’s heart at Cairo, and warmed in her 


affections for five years, and how she left them in of 


her house at Madras, and they arose and stung her, Their 
chiefest sting was to profane the sacred mysteries of “a certain 
hanging cup ” which Mme. Blavatsky “kept pure of all 
magnetism” and used as a letter-box for communications with 
gurus and chelas. This the vipers fitted up with sliding Dag 
and the like so as to be able to show it in after years to the ini- 
quitous Mr. Hodgson as a proof of Mme. Blavatsky’s tricks, It. 
is supposed to have been the occasional resort of the blessed 
“Mahatma K. H.”—for some reason he does not get his full name- 
of Koot Houmi in this book—a noble sixth-rounder, independent 
of any fleshly manifestation save such as he derived from a few 
strings, cushions, and bladders, now, it is generally believed, in. 
the possession of the perfidious Coulombs. Over these matters 
Mr. Sinnett assures us that Mme. Blavatsky will frequently rage 
with a violence which would appear odd were it not for the mystic 
qualities which have all her life distinguished her from every one. 
else. The tale of her woes is affecting in the extreme. 

Along with Mr. Sinnett’s book comes a “ Life of Paracelsus,” 
together with the “Substance of his Teachings,” the former com- 

iled and the latter translated by Dr. Franz Hartmann, The actual. 
Life does not contain anything which has not been said several 
times before, which seems a pity. One would have thought it an 
easy matter for Paracelsus, being now in all probability a sixth- 
rounder, to come out of whatever plane he is in and give Dr. 
Hartmann some direct and fresh information. Or, if he could 
not spare his astral principle, he might at least have written a 
letter in blue pencil, and stuck it in somebody's hat or behind a 
picture. But the preface tells us that “only those who 
the opinions of others, not as their guides, but only as their 
assistants, and are able to rise on the wings of their own un- 
fettered genius into the region of independent thought, may 
receive the truth.” It is added that “our modern age is not 
without such minds,” and doubtless Mme. Blavatsky’s is one of 
them, The substantial result of the book is simply this—that it 
shows on almost every page, for the benefit of those who did not 
know it before, that Mme. Blavatsky and her friends have not 
added a fantastic notion, an extravagant theory, or even a slang 
phrase to the speculations of the mystics and quacks of the six- 
teenth century, Perhaps the wisest thing about theosophy is its 
theory that human progress is “spiral.” If they said circular it 
would be better still, for it cannot. be seriously contended that the 
theosophy which Mr. Myers denounces (for not being his sophy) 
now is on a different “ ee ” from that on which Paracelsus con- 
ducted it three hundred and fifty years ago. 

The third of the theosophical works is called Astrology Theolo- 
gized, and enjoys as a sonorous second title “The Spiritual Her- 
meneutics of Astrology and Holy Writ; being a Treatise upon the 
Influence of the Stars on Man and on the Art of Ruling Them by the 
Law of Grace (Reprinted from the Original of 1649).” This work 
has been prepared for the English market, papacy | in her spare 
moments, by Anna Bonus Kingsford, M.D. It is most chastely bound 
in white vellum, and contains several excellent engravings on wood. 
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Dr. Kingsford has prepared a “ prefatory essay,” wherein she sum- 
marizes the conclusions of Valentine Weigelius in a fine blend of 
evolutionary and theosophistic slang. Among other things she 
alludes to the apparent difficulty of reconciling a belief in astrology 
with a belief in free-will. (Many worthy persons have got on pretty 
well without believing in either.) She explains that ee makes 
it all right. You have only got to believe in multiple existences, as 
cribbed by Mme. Blavatsky from Paracelsus and his followers, and 
there you are. In each particular life the soul is “ enchained in 
pre-natal influences.” If you squint or steal in this life, it is be- 
cause you pinched your little sister in one of your former lives. 
You need not have pinched her if you had not liked, so free-will 
is all right. It is not made perfectly clear, if you had your choice 
about pinching your sister, what business the stars had to assume 
that you were going to; but no sensible person would wish to 
carry logic too far. Dr. Kingsford doubtless thinks that there is 
no warrant for applying it to the problems of any life but this. 

It is a great pity that the iety for Spookical Research 
should go for Mme. Blavatsky, and that Mme. Blavatsky should 
be down on the Society for S 
bricks. It makes so little difference whether spooks are telepathed 
about, generally accidentally, by promiscuous persons, or whether 
the Thibetan Adepts go spooking astrally through the world on 
the strength of being fiith or sixth rounders. If they would but 
recognize it, spookologists and theosophists are all in the same 
boat, and ought to be each other's dearest friends. It is true that 
Mme. Blavatsky uses the word spook in some highly technical 
sense of her own, but the practical distinction between a British 
spook cropping up at that very moment and an astral presence 
bringing a message about nothing in particular is really too fine 
for the general public. If Mme. Blavatsky was seriously to give 
her mind to rewarding Messrs. Hodgson, Myers, and Gurney as 

have served her, who would then be left to fight the battle 


of the spooks in the face of a scornful and unregenerate world ? 


RAILWAY BUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Ti the present year there has been a very active resump- 
tion of railway construction in the United States. When 
‘the “war of rates” broke out between the New York Central 
and the West Shore Companies there occurred a grave crisis in 
‘the American railroad world. Railway construction was largel 
-arrested, and the credit of the railway Companies fell so cack 
that few people cared to lend to them; but as soon as the West 
‘Shore was bought up last year by the New York Central, and it 
“was seen that peace would be established among the leading rail- 
way Companies, the prices of railroad securities of all kinds in- 
stantly rose, and with that there was an improvement in the credit 
of the railway Companies. The Companies were able to borrow 
at cheap rates once more, and as soon as they found themselves in 
that position they began to build onan extensive scale. There has 
not been much laying out of entirely new roads; as a rule, the 
been by ready in existence, and more 
particularly it has been by Companies in the North-West and in 
the Valley of the Missouri River. During the years 1879-82 the 
building was very largely in the older States, and very often 
it took the form of constructing parallel lines to the old and 
highly-profitable lines. This state of things led to the multi- 
plication of railways connecting New York with the West, until 
the rates for the carriage of both 8 and passen fell 
to unremunerative At last the war broke out between 
the New York Central and the West Shore which, as we have 
said above, brought on a crisis that seriously depressed the 
whole industrial system of the United States for a couple of 
years. The lesson then taught has not been forgotten, and 
railway building is carried on very carefully and on a small scale 
in the older States; and even in the Southern States, where it 
seemed probable early in the year that it would be pushed on 
rapidly, it has not attained the magnitude that was expected. 
But in the North-West and the Missouri region it has been extra- 
ordinary. Thus, in the first ten months of this year, the number 
of miles built was 5,439; while im the whole of 1885 the miles 
built amounted to no more than 3,131. In the ten months of the 
current year, that is, the increase of construction over the whole 
of last year exceeds 73 per cent, There is an almost equal in- 
¢rease compared with 1884; but the mileage constructed in 
1883 was 6,741. It is expected, however, by the Chicago 
Railway Age—an authority upon such subjects—that the two 
last months of this year will raise the total mileage construc- 
‘tion to at least 7,000, and that thus there will @ greater 
length of railway constructed this year in the United States 
than in any year previously in the history of the country, with 
the exceptions of 1881 and 1882. It is to be borne in mind 
that the population of the United States is growing at an ex- 
traordinarily rapid rate. Probably nearly a million of persons 
is added annually to the popelation, and during the years of 
jon the population has been shifting more and more to the 
est, Consequently the growth of population in the North-West 
and in the Missouri Valley is more rapid than elsewhere, and 
naturally, therefore, there is a greater demand for railway build- 
ing. It is possible, too, that the crisis of 1882 arrested many 
enterprises which were really required by the country. But 
there can be no doubt that the present building is largely by great 


kkical Research like a thousand of | 


Companies that are competing one with another. They are so 
eager to extend their systems, and to invade the systems of one 
another, that they do not pay due regard to their own interests, 
and thus they are likely to add too largely to their unremunera- 
tive capital, to increase unduly their debt, and to plunge them- 
selves into serious difficulties. Sooner or later the danger is 
that these lines will begin to make war upon one another; 
that they will cut rates, and thus bring on such a crisis as oc- 
curred in the Eastern States from the struggle between the New 
York Central and the West Shore. But a crisis of that kind is 
distant as yet. 

The immediate effect of railway building on a large scale is to 
give a stimulus to all forms of industry in the United States. Not 


| merely is there a demand for labour for reer ee | the lines 
| themselves, but there is a great demand for iron in all i 


ts forms. 
Iron-works that have been closed for years are opened; labour is 
sought for, and prices rise; and with the rise in iron there comes, 
of course, an improvement in coal. The demand has been so con- 
siderable that, great as is the development of the iron industry in the 
United States, it could not be immediately satistied. There have been 
considerable orders placed in this country, and thus there appears 
a beginning of improvement even in our own iron trade. As two 
such vast industries as iron and coal improve, all the trades subsi- 
diary to these improve likewise, The ironmaster and the iron 
manufacturer, as well as the coalowner and the coal-master, all 
feel themselves more prosperous, and are able to spend more 
largely, while everybody employed, from the highest to the lowest, 
is equally benefited. Thus, not only trades immediately subsidiary 
to the iron and coal trades, but all the trades that minister to 
those employed in those trades, likewise benefit. The improve- 
ment is transmitted from industry to industry, and from class 
to class, until it pervades the whole community. The instant 
that the * war of rates” between the New York Central and the 
West Shore came to an end, there was a beginning of improvement 
in the United States; the improvement was strengthened and 
confirmed as the prices of railroad securities rose, and it has been 
still further strengthened by this great resumption of railroad 
building. A result scarcely less remarkable is the increase of 
settlement upon the new lands to which railway building leads. 
As a matter of course, the extension of the area of cultivation in 
the United States depends largely, if not almost exclusively, upon 
railway construction. New railways in the remoter districts are 
built for the express purpose of opening up new land, and whether 
they prove profitable or not depends upon whether settlers come 
and take up the lands at each side of them. Now we find that in 
the financial year ended with June last about 18} million acres 
were sold by the United States Government for cash to settlers, 
and of this total of about 18} million acres about 12 million 
acres, in round numbers, were in the four States, Kansas, 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Nebraska. And it is also in Kansas, 
Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Texas, and Iowa that the bulk 
of the railway building has been carried on this year. The 
truth is that the great railway Companies, such as the 
Atchison and Topeka, the Minneapolis and Manitoba, the Rock 
Island and the Missouri Pacific, are extending their branches 
for the express purpose of opening up new lands and attract- 
ing settlers, and that thus this extraordinary resumption of 
railway building means an extraordinary extension of the culti- 
vated area of the United States. It is to be borne in mind 
that much of the mileage constructed this year has been con- 
structed in the latter part of the year. The resumption of railway 
building was not ventured upon until almost the very end of last 
year, when the credit of the Companies became re-established. It 
took time, of course, to work out the plans, to raise the capital, to 
give the orders, and to proceed with the actual construction, and 
thus it happens that the greater part of the mileage has been con- 
structed toe in the year, The new mileage, then, can have 
contributed very little to the sales of land to which we have just 
been referring, for they were effected in the year ended with j une 
last; but the great Companies in these States have been extendi 

their systems for oe past, and though they are pushing Siewsal 
much more rapidly this year than they had ventured to do for 
some time past, they are merely continuing what they had been 
doing for a long time. We may consequently expect to find that, 


as they are building on so lange a scale, so the sales of public 
ro ae ete ill be on a sti scale than they have been 
year. 


Looking at this question of railway construction in the United 
States from the point of view of the facilities it affords for new 
settlement, and the impetus it gives to the migration of people 
from the older States to the newer, it will be seen to be one of 
very great practical importance to ourselves as well as to the 
United States. As the older States are more fully settled up and 
the system of cultivation tends to exhaust the fertility of the lands 
that have long been under crop, the opening up of new Territories 
enables the United States not only to maintain but to increase the 
volume of their exports of raw materials. The  peeress: | seems 
to be, therefore, that for some time to come the competition of 
American farmers with European farmers will not abate. The 
0 will be poured in to the Euro markets in not leas 
volume than before, and probably in larger volume, and as virgin 
soils are being continually brought under cultivation, the price is 
not likely to rise much. On the other hand, it is evident that, as 
railway building is proceeding at such an extraordinarily rapid 
rate, the area of good land available for cultivation not yet set 
is being rapidly diminished. The spread of settlement in the 
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United States is such that in a very few years now the total area 
available for new settlers is likely to be exhausted. When that 
time arrives, a very serious question will not improbably arise. It 
will no longer be possible in periods of great depression for the 
‘workmen to move from the towns and the manufacturing districts 
to the extreme West and to settle upon the land. The whole land 
will then have become private property. As periods of depression 
succeed one another in regular sequence, and as in the past at 
least they have been extremely severe in the United States, 
while the workpeople have been accustomed in periods of pro- 
sperity to high wages and regular employment, the chances 
are that the closing up of Jand settlement will plunge the 
country in serious difficulties. For the present the settlement of 
the West stimulates enormously the prosperity of the rest of the 
country. Not only, as we said above, does railway building lead 
to a great demand for iron and coal in the older States, and con- 
sequently to a higher state of prosperity throughout the whole 
country, but also the settlement in these newer regions leads to a 
great demand for the manufactures of the older States, Just as 
our own colonies are our best customers, the newer Territories of 
the West are the best customers of the older States of the Kast. 
It can easily be understood, therefore, that popular opinion in the 
United States is strongly in favour of everything that stimulates 


‘settlement of the still unoccupied territory. But not the less is 


it evident to those who look somewhat ahead that the improvidence 
with which the American Government is throwing away its 
reserve of unoccupied land is preparing for future generations 
questions of extreme difficulty, if not of extreme danger. 


PICTURE GALLERIES. 


HE Institute has become the great show of the winter. 
From its size, importance, and miscellaneous constitution, it 
may be considered the Academy of the season. Like the great 
national exhibition of the spring, it strives to represent some- 
thing of the general art of the country, but, like the Academy, it 
also inclines to fight shy of what is curious or unrecognized. 
Thus it has alwaysattained a fair level of technical excellence without: 
ever being the first to acclaim new talent or introduce us to works of 
special or exotic genius, This year the exhibition has reached a 
still higher average of decent, reputable, all-round capability ; 
while nothing strange or startling, nothing of really commanding 
genius, confronts us along the whole range of its walls. Every one 
seems to have been, as it were, on their best behaviour, to have 
feared the transports of sentiment end enthusiasm, and to have 
aimed low and safely, so as to do justice to their technique rather 
than to their imagination, An exception here and there will 
perhaps hardly falsify this account of the general etlect. 
Considering his past work, we should be inclined to give the 
highest praise of all to Mr. J. Aumonier. His “ Haymaking” 
(335) is so superior to anything we have hitherto seen from his 
hand, and is yet so evidently derived from his former view of 
nature and his own personal sentiment, that we must accord him 
both artistic intelligence and artistic sincerity. Clearly he is in no 
danger of falling into a groove; he has not ceased to talte interest 
either in nature or in methods of representing it. The quality 
of white sunshine which pervades this picture is much truer to 
nature in & sense than his former procedure by local colour; 
and its decorative aspect is unquestionably much more beautiful. 
The tone of the picture is forced neither in the direction of warmth 
nor coldness; but admirably represents that aérial shimmer of sun- 
light which tends to merge the positive hues of objects in a bright 
and luminous grey. Though since the days of Corot many men have 
learnt to take notice of this action of light, those who can render 
it freshly and independently of convention are few and far between. 
It also speaks for Mr. Aumonier’s instinct of artistic fitness that 
his technique, whilst retaining the stamp of his individuality, has 
acquired a freedom well in keeping with the increased th of 
his vision and treatment. Though we consider “ Haymaking” 
the gem of the gallery, we cannot pass over other pictures of 
importance, not to mention sketches, which show a vein of imagi- 
nation, or at - rate some feeling for a large and decorative use 
of material. . F, Cotman in * Sorting Mussels on a Norfolk 
Shore” (796) treats a fine broad scenic canvas with anart of com- 
position which somewhat recalls the dignity of Constable, and 
with a freedom of brushwork utterly independent of the mannerisms 
of any school. Mr. J. Reid, though he takes liberties with nature, 


and palpably seeks the warm effects of old pictures and old 


varnish, contrives to make the scheme of colour in his “Thames, 
Evening” (7), sensuously satisfying, and almost sufficiently 
logical. A certain fervour of imagination and intensity of vision 
cannot be denied to Mr. Walter Severn, in spite of a contradictory 
smallness and meanness in the handling of parts of his large 
picture, “ Waves Breaking against a Sea-wall” (192). Nor can 


we easily forget the rich, decorative colour of Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s 


“ Bumboats alongside of White Star S.S.” (281), the sober dignity 
of Mr. Lesiie Thowson’s “ Near Poole, Dorset” (71), the poetic 
iatention of Mr. T. H. McLachlan’s “ At Daybreak” (200), and 
the fine breezy vigour of Mr. Henry Moore’s “ Light Airs ” (759). 
There is no small array of good conscientivus realism in landscape. 
As it combines great elegance of treatment and tenderness of 
colour with clese observation and thorough tinish, Mr. Cyrus 
Johnson's “ A County Boundary” (29) appears to us to deserve | 


the foremost place among specimens of this sort of art. Notice- 
able, aa are Mr. C. W. Wyllie’s quiet and true “Old 
Tannery” (385), Mr. E. A, Waterlow's strong and unaffected 
“ Unloading Wrack, Connemara” (403), and Mr. T. Benham’s 
bright, though somewhat raw, “Scalpa Peat-bed” (349). Still 
more numerous examples may be found of styles of art in which 
truth or vigour of presentation is avowedly sacrificed to elegant 
convention or neatness of technique. Such pictures as Mr. Alfred 
Parsons’s “ Quiet Day ” (246), Mr. E. Hayes’s “ Fishing-boat off 
Scarboro’” (438), Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s “ Ely ” (129), and Mr. 
Ernest Parton’s “ On the Derwent ” (221) are among the most suc- 


cessful of their sort. Stimulated probably by the constant reproaches. 


addressed to English painters on the score of their want of technical 


ability, many young artists now devote themselves entirely to- 
questions of handling. Squareness of touch at any price seems to- 


be just now a favourite maxim with some of them. A stroke of 
this kind, brushed lightly and feather-wise into wet paint, was for 
a time much in vogue in Paris, and is now practised with inju- 
dicious thoroughness by Mr. Stanhope Forbes, or at any rate by 
his numerous followers. He himself, in his “Adam and Eve” 
(348), has somewhat modified his manner, improved his colour, 
and changed his subject. Imitators, however, still struggle in his 
wake, applying their mathematical handling to his old view of a 
Cornish beach, with its wet sand, grey figures, and distant boats 
bathed in a silvery, creamy atmosphere. It is really a pity that 
they should thus waste their energies ; for this sort of thing, done 
as a lesson, and with no more observation of nature than Mr. 
Whitworth gives us in “Mount’s Bay Fisbing-boats” (782), 
hardly interests us more than the time-honoured pot-boiler of a 
past age. Elegant pattern-like handling somehow or another 
seems more in its right place in figure-work than in landscape, 
and we must confess to thoroughly enjoying the dexterous touch 
of Mr. Kennington in “ Burdens” (690), and of Mr. Melton 
Fisher in “ Flirtation” (196). The charm of such secondary 
qualities should not blind one, however, to the rich colour, keen 
jacial expression, and free supple brushwork of Mr. E. J. 
Gregory’s *‘ Kept In” (637), the conscientious accuracy and elabo- 
rate finish of 
the merits of Mr, Gordon’s sincere and solidly-painted study, 
“ Winter” (208). Amongst the numerous sketches and tiny 
ictures some of the very best and most notable work is to be found, 
t we must be even less fair to them than we have been to the 
larger works, and must confine ourselves to the mention of. only 
a few names. Mr. Claude Hayes should be noticed for his bold, 
dashing, and effective style of brushwork; Mr. Arthur Lemon for 
his fine combination of accurate drawing, truthful observation, and. 
thoroughly artistic treatment ; Mr. E. A. Waterlow for the tender 
mystery of his little moonrise; and Mr. Heath Wilson for the un- 
attected sincerity of tone and manner of his small sketch of Venice... 
Mr. A. G. Bell’s “ Autumn” (646) is an admirable instance of 
broad, dignitied, landscape style, and in their various ways Messrs.. 
M. Fisher and J. Macbeth and Miss Alice Miller contribute good 
and noticeable work. 
Though such prominent members as Messrs. Tadema, Poynter,. 


Albert Moore, and J. D. Watson do not send to the t exhie 
bition, we are justitied in saying that the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours have opened a fairly large and repre- 


sentative show this season. Still, Jooking at this great display of 
bright colour and high technical ability, one sees little evidence 
of genius, strong artistic convictions, or even a marked en- 
thusiasm for nature. There are the same old repetitions of 
stylish untruths, false values, and decorative arrangements of 
bright pinks, yellows, and blues as conventional meaning- 
less as the tricks of voice of a mechanical singer. Good and 
sincere work will be easily picked out of such surroundings; 
but here we must be content to mention but one or two draw- 
ings taken at hazard. Amongst figure-pictures, of which there 
are comparatively few, Sir John Gilbert's “St. Michael” (182) 
is distinguished by its loftiness of aim, sober colouring, aud 
broad classical treatment, Water-colour is better suited to land- 
scape, and in this show the finest work is mostly to be found 
therein. Suusets are common enough ; and of these the most 
vigorous and striking, though by no means the truest, is Mr. 
Al Goodwin's (22). Many people will certainly prefer the 
fine grey atmospheric tones of Mr. 8. P. Jackson's work, such as 
“The Royal River” (134) and “ Twilight Gleam after Storm’ 
(163), in spite of their somewhat limp drawing and loose con- 
struction. Reulistic breadth and a large effectiveness characterize 
Mr. 8. T. Evans's “ Forest” (281) and Mr. C. B. Phillip’s “ Lochan 
Filan Castle” (312). To these qualities Mr. Eyre Walker adds a 
rich, low-toned, mellow colouring, especially in “Over tle 
orest” (164). Miss Clara Montalba aims at a decorative rather 
than a purely realistic effect in using the broad treatment which is 
so particularly restful and gratifying to the eye in her fine marine 
“Island of Ste.-Marguerite” (351). So, more or less, does Mr. 
Hale in his interesting and delicate monochromatic “ Study. for a 
Drawing” (289). Mr. Charles Gregory's work stands in complete 
contrast to that of all these artists, and he is without doubt the 
most able of all those whose aim is sincerely realistic, but who 
fer small and niggling methods to a free and suggestive style of 
andling, Doubtless both schools are sincere in their observation 
of nature, only while the oue takes note uf objects, the uther looks 
for atmospheric effects. It would be unfair to close a notice of 
this show without some allusion to the delicate and aérial draw- 
ings of Mr. P. J. Nattel. “A Devonshire Stream” (34) is the 
best of them. ‘The grey-greens of the young trees show no sus- 


r. Millets “Click of the Latch” (492), and to. 
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picion of crude pigment, and suggest the presence of a soft silvery | 
veil of atmosphere. 
An exhibition of black-and-white drawings at Mr. Mendoza’s, in 
King Street, well merits a visit, if only from its size and variety. 
A number of diiferent materials have exe employed by different | 
artists, such as pure wash, black-and-white body-colour, chalk, | 
pen and ink, pencil, and the etching needle. Some numbers are | 
of a thoroughly illustrative sort, amongst which are drawings, full 
of character, by Messrs. Pennell, Fulleylove, and R. C. Woodville. 
Others have been conceived more as pictures, such as Mr. | 
Yglesias’s effective “Prisoners of the Ice,” Mr. Napier Hemy’s | 
spirited “ Mullion Cove, Cornwall,” Mr. R. W. Macbeth’s refined 
and elegant “Crossing the Ferry,” Mr. Biscombe Gardner's 
graceful “ Birch Woods,” and Mr. A. W. Henley’s poetic present- 
ments of “Stonehenge” and an “Evening in Fontainebleau 
Forest.” A stiff but interesting example of D. G. Rossetti’s 
ncil-drawing is to be seen, and a graceful and expressive head 
Mr. Alma Tadema. 


ALPINI AND BERSAGLIERI. 


HE speech of the Italian Foreign Minister this week on the 
subject of Bulgarian affairs displayed an amount of firmness 
and contidence which must again draw attention to the fact that 
Ttaly intends to vindicate actively her position as a Great Power. 
‘This is but the just reward of that energy and political foresight 
which paid unremitting attention to the most immediate want of 
an ancient but heterogeneous people, at last welded into a young 
nation—namely, solid military institutions, to the absence of 
which the long history of foreign oppression and consequent 
national degradation is mainly due. 

The repeated scares about the state of our own navy and the 
exhaustive comparisons it has of late been the fashion to bring 
before the public between the respective resources aud efliciency 
of foreign naval Powers have sufficiently familiarized us with the 
present condition as well as the impending development of Italy's 
maritime strength. But a fact which for obvious reasons attracts 
less of our attention, although Pe. quar giving concern to her 
more immediate neighbours prospective antagonists the 
French, is the steady growth of her Jand forces. These at the 
present moment form an unostentatious show of unly 183,000 with 
the colours, but she can mobilize and concentrate an army of the 
first line of upwards of 750,000 men, which under three weeks 
can be inc to more than a million, leaving out of all account 
a possible levy of an additional million—territorial militia, the 
organization and training of which is still under process of per- 
fection. The very efficient, if somewhat complicated, machinery, 
by means of which these forces could be made to assime the 
otfensive in case of coalition against the French Republic, seems 
to have been early realized by the latter, and provided against on 
a liberal scale by an elaborate system of fortitied points north of 
the Alps; whilst in the mobilization scheme complete preparations 
are made for the rapid embarkation of a strong force intended to 
create a diversion on the Italian coast. Of late, moreover, the 
question of the protection of the Alpiue frontier against an Italian 
otfensive movement has been well to the front aud exhaustively 
treated in French military papers. 

It is a sign of the times that the restlessly patriotic War 
Minister of lrance, after his ostentatious tour of inspection to the 
‘south-east and Mediterranean frontier, seems to have realized the 
fact that the troops he could send against the Alpine strongholds 
at the outset of a war might possibly be inadequately trained 
for the purpose of meeting the Italian Alpini, It is supposed 
now that a project for the organization of special mountaineer 
battalions, drawn chiefly from the old provinces of Savoy and 
Dauphiné, engages his serious consideration, If this be done, 
for the first time for many a long day the secret of perfect admi- 
nistration in any military department will have been sought else- 
where than across the Rhine, for it would be impossible to do 
better than copy in every detail—with due deference to the 
resources in the particular material necessary for the making of an 
Alpine soldier—the interior organization and peculiar training of 

The jan army, of which so as twelve years ago 
an authoritative German critic said that it “took its place 
worthily those of the great European Powers,” naturally 
keeps pace with all the improvements and steady expansion of 
other modern armies. But, owing to peculiar geograpbical con- 
ditions, superiority is sought in certain directions, one of which is 
the vsanyge Read light infantry troops destined to play, in broken 
country, of observing, screening, covering, and recon- 
noitring that usually devolves on the horsemen of armies richer 
in potan Oy Italy, with only twenty-two mounted regiments and 
19,000 horses, is undoubtedly weak in that branch; but this 
deticiency, which in other lands would be very fatal, is ay 
compensated by the abundance of highly-trained rifle battalions, 
Bersaglieri and Alpini, peculiar to her service, the efficiency of 
which troops is unsurpassed. 

For the protection of her northern frontier, seventy-two Alpine 
companies, constantly kept at war strength, and distributed in 
excellent strategical positions, can at a few hours’ notice spread 
out eleven thousand sharpshooters and systematically close every 
passage, Within twenty-four hours they can even assume, up to 


Landwehr, with the 


@ certain point, the offensive, with the certainty of being rapidly 


supported by twenty thousand more of their comrades of the 
complement of mountain batteries 
and engineer detachments, so as to begin in earnest the work of 
actively covering the mobilization and concentration of the army 
when the definite theatre of action is known. 

The military value of these corps, and their perfect adaptation 
to the requirements of the special kiud of service they are expected 
to perform, is a fair example of the results that can be obtained 
by systematic study of a subject of vital importance, backed 
by unstinting expenditure. The amount of selection and training, 
theoretical and practical, for individual men and officers, the con- 
sideration and experiments as to the exact working of all available 


| elements of offence aud resistance which has been bestowed on 


this force, has apparently resulted in a state of excellence which 
we have of late years been accustomed to look upon as essentially 
German. 

There is at the nt moment a universal tendency to decry 
the system of picked corps as too detrimental to the necessary 
average efficiency ; but for mountainous warfare it is obvious, as 
General Ferrero, the great promoter of Alpine forces pointed out, 
that where no great deployment is possible, where long-range 
firing and shock tactics with overwhelming forces are impracticable, 
a specially trained mountaineer, conscious of his superior marks- 
manship, and familiar, if not always with the actual locality, with 
every characteristic of the country, is worth a “ lanetul” of the 
ordinary infantry men that may be brought against him. Accord- 
ingly Alpine companies must be picked corps of sturdy marchers 
recruited exclusively among the population of the hillsides; kept 
at great expense in a state of mobilization, officered by men of 
exceptional physique and high professional efficiency, unsparingly . 
instructed in the most comprehensive rifle practice and the tactics 
of hill-fighting. 

Although the Alpine companies, the special devel of 
which only belongs to the last decade, have not hitherto had oc- 
casion to assert their excellence on actual service like their rivals 
of the plains, the Bersaglieri, there can be no doubt that, what- 
ever happens, they will be found prepared to show themselves 
worthy of the reliance placed on them. The latter, who have 
now attained the jubilee year of their existence, have, on the 
other hand, a long record of brilliant actions to show. As troupes 
@élite they took part in all the struggles of the House of Savoy 
which resulted in the unity of Italy. The pride that the country 
takes in this typically national force is well exemplified in the 
jubilee number-of a military journal, profusely stocked with illus- 
trations and anecdotes of daring, lately issued at Milan, which 
retraces its growth and manifold traditions from the days when it 
consisted of only a few companies of sharpshvoters, known as the 
Bersaglieri La Marmora, to the present day, when it comprises 
thirty-six battalions of the first line, supported by eighteen of the 
Landwehr. Always to the front, and ch with the most 
responsible duties, the Bersaglieri have had no lack of occasion to 
give good account of Italian valour, not only in the wars for inde- 
pendence and unity, but in the Crimea, side by side with our own 


troops. 

Twelve regiments with the colours and eighteen battalions in 
reserve might seem a very large number for picked troops, were 
it not that Italy draws to the ranks a number of men much 
smaller with reference to her population than other countries 
where personal service is compulsory, rejecting or sending to the 
territorial reserve all men of indifierent qualification, and thus 
having a broader choice as regards | and aptitude, It 
must likewise be remembered that light infantry troops are 
intended to supplement the weak arm of cavalry, and will pro- 
bably continue to be relied upon for that purpose, notwithstanding 
the contemplated increment in the mounted branch of the service. 
Much of the attention and expenditure which in other armies is 
bestowed on the horseman is thus devoted to the Bersagliere. 

Being admittedly an excellent soldier, he is always fondly re- 
ferred to as the “vero tipo del soldato italiano.” Although 
selected for his soundness of constitution, the arduousness of the 
work to which he is subjected would probably soon disgust him 
however, were it not for the traditional prestige he has learned to 
attach to the dark plume of cock's feathers, He is expected to 
perform all manceuvres either at what among us would be called 
stepping-out paces or at the double, and this can only be obtained 
by the most sedulous training. The tactical advantages reaped by 
such extraordinary mobility cannot be overrated, and tifty years of 
experience show that this peculiar force has been able to maintain 
its brilliant traditions and adapt them to all changes in tactics and 
army organization. 

The most matter-of-fact soldier who has seen these serviceable- 
looking, soberly-clad battalions of hardy vigorous men sweeping 

tat a steady double, cannot fail to be enthusiastically impressed, 
Lnowite the special attainments of their officers, and the un- 
remitting work they are kept to in rifle practice, buyonet-fencing, 

mnastics, and all branches of military efficiency, and especially 
wing that this rapid gait is no mere , but has been 
tested by heavy marches and manceuvres, both in peace and war. 

In a young army it is undoubtedly good to have a strong leaven 
of these corps d'élite, especially as they are distribated throughout 
the various army corps ep an important “ moral” part. 

The armed strength of Italy as it now exists is i a 
construction of latter years, drawn, as far as the resources of the 
country allowed, on the lines of the great German model. Power- 
ful as it is, it may be said to have but few traditions beyond 
those of the old Sardinian and Pi army, the special 
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characteristics of which survive popularly in the Bersaglieri, who 
thus keep up the associations of the nation with all the phases of 
its unification. 


Besides the pleasure which every generous mind must take in- 
witnessing the steady progress due to a wortby spirit of patriotism, | : , 
| soprano, gave an accurate but rather unintelligent rendering of 


it should cause us a more immediate satisfaction that Italy, whose 
interests are in so many directions parallel with ours, should feel 
herself so strong at home as to insist on her voice being listened to 
in the councils of Europe. 


CONCERTS. 


es programme at the Crystal Palace last Saturday held out 
unusual attractions in solo music. Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli, 
already an apnomgiehes soprano, is one of our most promising 
young artists; and Mr. F. Ondricek may lay claim to the perilous 
ivilege of comparison with such artists as Senor Saraste and 
Frorr oachim. Last season he played Mendelssohn’s only Violin 
Concerto, the second best in the world; so we were not sorry to 
hear him on this occasion in the greatest of all, which, strange to 
say, is also the only work of the sort by its composer, Beethoven. 
The first is peculiarly suited to the tender and fanciful playing of 
Sefior Saraste; and Herr Joachim’s rendering of the second—to 
which, moreover, he has composed cadenzas—make it in a manner 
almost bis own property. Mr. Ondricek’s treatment of these 
Concertos fulls a little short in the special qualities of his — 
rivals, Though he exhibits all the agility and fire of Herr 
reading and his dignity 
of phrasing in this work. The rapidity and perfection of his 
ique were especially noticeable in the high serpentine pas- 
sages of the first movement; his want of breadth became more 
apparent in the melodious and stately “Larghetto”; and his 
accentuation and phrasing of the lively rhythms of the “ Finale” 
ditiered at times from the style to which we have become accus- 
tomed. Nor can we accord to the orchestra the unqualified com- 
mendation which it received from us on the occasion of the last 
performance of this work. The strings were now and then a 
shade too noisy in the “ Larghetto,” the horns here and there 
scarcely marked enough, and the orchestral parts in general 
not always in complete harmony with the ideas of the soloist. 
Mr. Ondricek obtained a real triumph in Ernst’s ‘ Airs Hongrois.” 
Its technical difficulties were as nothing to him, and seemed in 
no way to embarrass his wonderful powers of expression. Though 
by no means a tune of the musical-box order, Rossini’s “ Dolce 
pensiero” from Semiramide showed Mlle. Trebelli’s flexible voice 
and perfect vocalization to excellent advantage. ‘I'his lady has 
improved both in the quality of her voice and in the art with which 
she uses it. Her phrasing also is intelligent, and in the preliminary 
recitative, “ Bel raggio,” she indicated a variety of shades of ex- 
pression with true dramatic instinct. 

The purely orchestral portion of the concert contained a couple 
of novelties, thoroughly modern in style, and Cherubini's classic 
and dignified Overture to Faniska. This last work was executed 
with the clearness and artistic breadth which usually characterize 
Mr. Manns’s readings. A particular delicacy graced the rendering 
of the first subject in light staccato notes, accompanied with 
lively dialogue between the horn and strings. Mr. F. Praeger’s 
Fantasia for orchestra in F proved what may be called an agree- 
able disappointment. His music is generally without reticence in 
colour and without sequence in idea. is work, however, is 
more tuneful and more dignified, and would really seem to show 
that he is aware that the ear can be numbed by an absence of 
contrast, the artistic sense revolted by a want of balance, and the 
mind bored by a lack of melody. The first part, “ Allegro Maestoso,” 
beginning with a flowing tuneful subject, is simple in inten- 
tion and animated; later on the “ Notturno” and “ Adagio” 
become somewhat wandering and unsettled; and, but for the 
force and direct passion of the Finale, the tediousness usually 
attendant on formlessness would inevitably set in. Mr. 
Mackenzie is quite capable of ting an insoluble puzzle to 
the mind, but we are glad to say that he refrains from doing it in 
his “ suite” from The Troubadour. A strong taste of melody runs 
throughout it, and the instruments are with a real 
master’s instinct for orchestral colour. 

A charming little concert of chamber music by pupils of the 
Royal College of Music took place in the very inadequate room 
which they temporarily occupy in the Albert Hall. As they will 


be there some time longer, surely they might manage to improve 


the ventilation, which is so bad that one even rejoices at the short- 
ness of the concerts. Haydn’s String Quartet No. 1 in B flat, and 
Spohr’e Quintet in C minor for piano and strings, stood one at 
each end of the programme. The players, Messrs. S. Blagrove, 
Stephenson, Kreuz, and Werge, started the Quartet with a certain 
feeling of coldness and timidity which never entirely left them, 
unsuitable as it is in such marked and tuneful music as Haydao’s. 
Messrs. Blagrove, Kreuz, and Werge, with Mr. Cook atthe piano, and 
Miss !oukereley as first violin, made a much better business of the 
Quintet. A great deal was owing to Mr. Cook’s excellent taste, 
intelligent phrasing, and ens touch, to the fine cantabile 
of Mr. Kreuz, and to Miss Doukereley’s accuracy and tenderness of 
feeling. Mr. Kreuz, with Mr, Barton at the piano, gave a most 
ones and really artistic rendering of Three Romances for 
viola and piano by Kiel. 


variety of touch and gradation to her somewhat evenly forcible 
and continuously plangent execution of Schumann's Carnaval 
(Op. 9) for piano alone. Miss M. Friedel in Bolero (Op. 19) 
proved herself gifted with an active finger and a sympathetic 
comprehension of Chopin’s style. Miss Macfarlane, a high 


all the difficulties of Hassé’s Aria, “ Ritornerai fra poco”; Miss 

Anna Russell threw great spirit into her performance of two 

ul songs by Mr. Charles Wood, a pupil of the College; and 

iss Elridge produced a superb effect with her rich voice and 

unaffected style in W. 8S. Bennett’s “ Dawn, gentle flower,” and 
“To Chloe in Sickness.” 

A new oratorio was heard at St. James's Hall on Friday night. 
the 26th of November. It is somewhat unusual for an unknown. 
student, just emerged from the seclusion of a Conservatoire, to 
have his first oratorio performed in St. James's Hall; and had 
Gethsemane been either less ambitious or equal to the occasion, 
Mr. Sidney Shaw might have indeed been accounted lucky. As it 
is, however, we fear that he has but succeeded in giving a wide 
publicity to a crude and ill-digested work. Few can, or at least 
will, take the trouble to discover that he has shown great ability 
in some parts of his oratorio, but too many will see that it lacks 
the unity, purpose, and beauty of true art. That the perform- 
ance was not of the best, and the libretto was of the worst, may 
count for something in its favour; but these facts cannot pre- 
vent Gethsemane from having achieved a failure, Yet we by 
no means intend to turn the public from Mr. Shaw, or to dis- 
courage him from further effort; on the contrary, we wish to 
warn people that this is a non-success which should deter 
no one from —— a great deal from any future effort of 
Mr. Shaw’s. e do not complain of him that he is without 
ideas, but that he is without art in the expression of them. He 
seems to have little notion of the objects of variety, contrast, 
or climax, and uses them just for something todo. His orchestra- 
tion is noisy, excited, and yet dull. His melody seems to be 
going up and down eternal steps to no tune and little purpose. 
Some of the airs, such as “ The eyes of him that hath seen me,” 
were tolerable, because constructed on simple melodies and aimply 
orchestrated. The choruses and instrumental S were, in 
general, harsh, without gradation or delicacy, and tediously un- 
imelodious. Mr, Shaw conducted; Mr. Bea Davies and Mr.. 
Walter Clifford made the best of their parts, which is more than 
can be said for Mesdames Clara Perry, F. Prideaux, Gannon, 
and Stanier. 


THE POTATO TERCENTENARY. 


OF all the centenary celebrations which we are nowadays in- 
vited to attend, scarcely one commemorates an event of 
greater importance than the introduction of the potato into these 
islands, and it would certainly be hard to find one more carefully 
arranged than the Potato Show and Conference now being held in 
the St. Stephen’s Hall of the Royal Aquarium. Whatever may 
be the financial result of the Exhibition, Lord Alfred Paget and 
his Committee are to be congratulated on the interesting collection 


directly in a paper by Mr. Mitchell, and illustrated a short 

Drake's expedition in 1585-6, contribu Mr. 
W. H. Pollock. The often-repeated assertion that Sir Walter 
Raleigh imported the potato from Virginia is at once di of 
by the fact that he never was in that country; it is simply one of 
the many statements that are copied from one manual into another 
by lazy ilers. The claim advanced for Sir Francis Drake, whose 


com 
Miss Oldham might have added more | statue stands in the main street of Offenburg holding a bunch of 


| 
| 
| | consists, 1n first place, of a 
large number of early works on Botany, some of them of great 
‘ | rarity, together with various editions of narratives of the voyages 
of Drake, Raleigh, and other discoverers of the same period, and 
to these Dr. Brushfield has contributed his unique and valuable 
store of books written by, and — to, Raleigh. With these, 
too, are exhibited a series of maps of the New World as it was 
known in the sixteenth century, and many illustrations of the 
potato in health and in disease. The machines and appliances 
make rather a slender show ; but this is of little consequence, 
for the cultivation of the potato needs few implements, and 
care and skill are chief appliances necessary for 
cooking it. Specimens of plant itself, or rather of its tubers, 
are of course a prominent feature in the Exhibition, Among 
the competitors for prizes Mr. Chopping, of ——- 
receives no more than his due in the gold medal that has 
been awarded to his collection; his “ Schoolmasters,” ‘“‘ White 
; Elephants,” gigantic “ Adirondaks,” and “ Reading Rubies,” are 
} almost perfect in size and colour. Nor can there be any doubt 
that the large round early seedling shown by Mr. Lye, of Market 
Lavington, is far the most stcmegee | of the class of potatoes pro- ; 
duced within the last two years and not yet in the market. i & 
magnificent collection of no less than a hundred and fifty distinct 
varieties shown by Mr. Watkins, not for competition, there are 
some extraordinary specimens of tubers of Scotch origin, such as 
the “ Duke of Albany ” and the more familiar “ Magnum Bonum.” 
In addition to what may be seen there is an excellent opportunity 
of hearing all that is known about the potato from the pa that 
are read and the discussions that are held in the Hall. This part 
3 of the commemoration naturally began with the aan of the 
introduction of the potato into England. This was discussed 
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— is a different matter. Yet even in the case of Drake 
re is really no positive evidence. It is generally supposed— 
and the view has again been advocated in a recent volume 
of Mr. Justin Wiosor's History of America—that the potato 
was brought into England by the colony that Raleigh sent 
out to Roanoke Island under Ralph Lane in 1585. The 
colonists who were taken out by Sir Richard Grenville had ‘a 
troublous time ; tbe Indians were unfriendly, their food failed, and 
Grenville did not return with fresh supplies as soon as was ex- 
pected. Accordingly, at the end of a year they were glad enough 
to be brought home by Sir Francis Drake, who with his tleet of 
‘twenty-three sail anchored at Roanoke in June 1556, after his 
— expedition of reprisal in the Spanish Main. The unsuccess- 
colonists landed in England on the 27th of July. Did they 
bring the potato with them? One of their number was Thomas 
Harriot, the mathematician, the author of “ Artis analytic Praxis 
ad Aquationes Algebraicas . . . resolvendas,” to whom Descartes 
was afterwards somewhat largely indebted. Harriot brought with 
him several specimens of plants which grew in Virginia and a care- 
ful description of the country as far as it had been explored. This 
description he published in 1588 with the title, “ A briefe and True 
Report of the new found land «f Virginia and of the commodities 
there found. . . . Discouered by the English Colony there seated 
by Sir Richard Greinville, Knight, in the yeare 1585 . . . at the 
— charge and direction of the Honourable Sir Walter 
aleigh.” The first edition, an exceedingly rare book, small 4to, 
twenty-three leaves, is in the Grenville Library in the British 
Museum ; it was used by Hakluyt, and reprinted verbatim by 
De Bry in 1590. Among the roots Harriot describes there is 
none which answers to the potato; the one most like it, which he 
-ca)ls the “ Openauk,” having been identified as a species of sun- 
flower, of something the same nature as the Jerusalem artichoke. 
Moreover, it seems certain that the potato is not a native of 
Virginia, and probably not of any part of North America except 
Arizona, At the same time, Gerard, who gives a plate of the 
potato in his “ Herbal” of 1597 (one of the many interesting and 
valuable books exhibited by the Tercentenary Committee), and 
clearly distinguishes the Pupus orbiculatus (our Solanum tuber- 
osum) from the Sisarum vianum, or sweet-potato, says that 
he received his tubers from Virginia, He planted them, as we learn 
from his Catalogue of 1599, in his garden at Holborn. This, how- 
-ever, by no means proves that they are indigenous in Virginia ; they 
may either have been brought there by a ship coming from another 
country, or may have been raised from others that had been 
‘imported thither in former years. Indeed it was suggested in the 
course of the Conference held on Thursday that the colonists of 
Roanoke might have found the potato in a cultivated state. The 
silence of Herriot seems fatal to this theory; if he had seen 
tatoes grown by the natives, and had brought tubers home with 
im, he would certainly have described them in his Relation. On 
ithe other hand, it may well be that Drake brought potatoes to 
England on his return from his expedition of 1585-6. His 
‘ships had touched at Virginia, and so Gerard may naturally 
have noted that his tubers came from that country. As 
the Spanish captains were strictly ordered to observe, and bring 
‘home, all new fruits and the like, it can scarcely be doubted 
that potatoes were by this time used as food by the Spanish 
-sailors and colonists. Drake very possibly took a supply of them 
either from Carthagena or, it may be, from some Spanish ship. 


While there is no evidence that he did so, there is at least nothing | 


“against it, and we may if we choose believe, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the introduction of the potato is one, and by no 
means the least, of the many benefits that this intrepid and noble- 
hearted seaman conferred upon his country. Going further back 
even than Drake, Mr. Clements Markham, C.B., showed that there 
is ground for believing that the potato was a native of certain 
districts favourable to its growth throughout the Cordilleras of 
Peru, and that it had been preserved for us by the enlightened 
care bestowed upon its cultivation by the Incas. The paper set 
down for Friday chiefly dealt with practical questions, such as the 
production of varieties by cultivation, methods of storing, and 
plans for the prevention of the spread of the disease. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


ME HENSCHEL cannot be congratulated upon last Wednes- 
day's programme, which opened with the overture to Cheru- 
Dini’s deservedly-forgotten opera, Les Abencérages. It is as difficult 
to understand what can have guided Mr. Henschel’s choice to 
this empty and characterless in Cherubini’s works, as it 
is to fathom his intention in bringing forward such a tinsel 

‘duction as Mr. Duvivier's Triumph Bacchus, which brought 
the concert to a tame and hulf-h conclusion, There is no 
lack of brilliant aud beautiful light music for Mr. Henschel 
to choose from, without putting himself to the inconvenience of 
disinterring music which has been decently buried at the 
Alexandra Palace years ago. There is a marked improvement in 
the playing of the orchestra, which was especially remarkable 
in Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, in which the solo hd 
‘was brilliantly played. The Symphony, a new one by Herr 
A. Rubinstein, is distinctly an advance on bis earir com- 
positions; the first movement, —s has much originality 
and interest—qualities in which the work falls off as it proceeds. 
It is difficult, however, to get sight of the composer's meaning, 


and, as is the case with much of his other music, the impression 
left upon the bearer’s mind is one rather of ambitious and con- 
fused espiration than of solid achievement. ‘The second move- 
ment is not without some pleasant fancy, but is too directly 
suggestive of Liszt, while the third, which is made burden- 
some by elaborate attempts at facetiousness, produces the effect 
of having been written for the piano rather than for the orchestra. 
In the last movement Herr Rubinstein relentlessly exacts the 
last jot and tittle from his material—which, to speak truly 
is none of the richest—the result, in spite of the occasio 
ap of some genuine melody, being one of weariness. 
We have no praise to bestow upon Mr. Henscbel’s “ Hymne 
au Créateur,” a dull and pretentious composition, suggestive 
of diluted Gounod with German seasoning, and equally de- 
ficient in inspiration and originality. It was sung in the 
most admirable manner by Mrs. Henschel. At the next con- 
cert, on Tuesday, December 7, a Symphonic Suite by Mr. Hubert 
Parry will be given for the first time in London, the composer 
conducting. 


REVIEWS 


A MARTYR BISHOP.* 


ia is a reproach sometimes cast at Protestant missionaries 

that they neither set the example nor evoke the spirit of 
martyrdom. And it is true no doubt that the heroism and romance 
of missionary life has been more conspicuously exemplitied among 
their Roman Catholic rivalsk—who however are fur more nume- 
rous—partly perhaps from their being celibates, partly from other 
causes. But the Church of England at all events, since the recent 
development of her foreign and colonial episcopate, can point to 
two bishops who have laid down their lives for the work's sake. 
Some question indeed was raised at the time as to whether the 
devoted Bishop Patteson could strictly be called a martyr, inas- 
much as he was murdered, not because he was a Christian, but 
in blind revenge for an outrage committed on the natives by 
Europeans which he would have been the first to condemn. The 
distinction is rather a technical one, but at all events no such 
ambiguity exists in the case of Bishop Hannington, who suffered 
simply as a pioneer and preacher of the Gospel. His biographer 
is quite right in saying that no apology is needed for writing his 
life, and his relatives have done wisely to entrust the task to one 
who knew him intimately, and has had the free use both of his 
= a diary and his official correspondence with the Church 

issionary Society. We have thus in the earlier portion of the 
volume an opportunity of examining in detail what sort of stuff 
martyrs are made of in these days, and the result is not perhaps 
exactly what some religionists would have anticipated. There was 
nothing of the pietistic, still less of hysterical or ecstatic pietism, 
about James Hannington’s boyhood and youth. During his first 
thirteen years, which were spent under his father’s roof, “he was 
always, with the best intentions, in some mischief”; as he says of 
himself, “ Urchin as I was, I don’t think that, in those days, I 
knew fear.” After a cruise with his elder brother in a small 
cutter, he made up his mind, at eleven years old, to go to sea, but 
this his nts, who had already lost a son in the navy, would not 
permit. In short “Jim” wasa high-spirited, warai-hearted, reckless, 


| adventurous, and thoroughly lovable boy. At thirteen he was 


A History of his Life and Work, By 
Seeley 


sent for two years to a private school, where the headmaster had 
the sense to discern and appreciate his sterling qualities, but he 
learnt little or nothing, his own comment on this period is a 
very pote one; “So much for private tutors and private 
schools. I believe that both systems are equally pernicious.” No 
doubt three or four years at Eton or Harrow would have been of 
priceless service to him, both intellectually and morally, but that 
was not to be. For the next five or six years he was supposed to 
be “in business,” for which he had no taste or aptitude, but he 
contrived to relieve the drudgery by a large amount of recreation, 
in the shape of hunting, shooting, travelling, and sightseeing both 
at home and abroad. He was a capital shot, and records how on 
one occasion he killed eighteen brace of pheasants, though he bad 
just before hurt his leg by a fall from his horse. An incident 
which occurred when he was only nineteen illustrates the force of 
character he displayed #0 remarkably in after years. They were 
yachting when his elder brother, who was in command, was sud- 
denly called home by domestic affairs. 
The leadership fell to James. He at once took the reins, and held them 

with no uncertain hand. He writes :—* The men have of late been very 
disorderly, and getting worse, so, on my assuming command, 1 instantly 
gave them my mind on the subject, and told them that in future any man 

reaking leave would be discharged. The first to do so, as it happened, 
was the captain, who remained ashore, and, by his own confession, he) 
lessly drunk.” The captain had no doubt that he would be able to make 
it all right with the young commander, But he reckoned without his host. 
Discipline was at stake. Hannington felt that now or never was the time 
to assert his authority, and in such circumstances he was not accustomed 
to hesitate for a moment. ‘To the astonishment of the whole crew, and not 
less so of the culprit himself, the captain was there and then sent ashore 
with = _ belongings. After this dreadful example the crew gave no 
more trou 
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When James was twenty, his family, who had been Dissenters, 
joined the English Church, a change which he truly says was 
“most eventful ”.for him, His own sympathies had always been 
in a Church direction ; he liked attending Church services both in 
England and on the Continent, fasted rigidly on Wednesdays and 
Fridays in Lent, and was a devout communicant. He now con- 
oaneh a strong desire for ordination, to which he steadily adhered. 
It was not indeed till some years later, soon after he had actually 
been ordained, that he experienced what he called his “ conversion” ; 
but, in spite of the remark of a Presbyterian friend at Oxford, 
that he thought he would never be converted, he “seemed so 
utterly given over to the world,” it was not really a conversion 
from sin or worldliness, Though he had never been “ goody,” he 
had always in his wildest days been good and religious, and 
the frolicsome boyishness of temper which had characterized him 
in youth remained unchanged through life; he “ had a great 
deal of the boy in him” to the last, This characteristic, as 
will appear by-and-bye, stood him in good stead in his spiritual 
labours, and evidently had a good deal to do with the heroism of 
his last fatal expedition and his martyr-death. His Oxford career 
was an active but not industrious one, as far as book work is con- 
cerned. He was a tremendous athlete, captain of his college boat, 
and prominent in the last great town and gown row on Nov. 5, 
1868, and as the Principal of St. Mary’s Hall told him, too much 
inclined to live “like a gentleman at large.” Yet the following 
entry in his diary of a particular Sunday is typical of bis ordina 
religious habits; “7 a.m. Holy Communion. 9 a.m. Chapel. 
10.30. "Varsity Sermon by Dr. Goulburn; twenty-mile walk 
with E, Ashmead-Bartlett.. 5.15. Chapel. 7.30. Service in St. 
Mary's. 9 p.m. Greek Testament Lecture under Burgun.” This 
may seem to contrast rather oddly with such entries as the fol- 
lowing, when he was 23 years old; “ April 25 [1871]. Fora bet 
I wheeled Captain Way up the High Street in a wheelbarrow, 
and turned him out opposite the Angel Hotel.” Yet there was 
no necessary inconsistency. Four years later, after his ordination 
and “ conversion,” he said to his Vicar, “ I know that I am some- 
times a little different from other people,” to which the Vicar 
replied, sheking with laughter, “A little different! Why, I never 
saw anybody in all my life at all like you.” He had some difficulty 
about ing the schools, owing in part to his very imperfect 
classical education, but eventual!y managed to take his dezree, and 
was ordained by the Bishop of Exeter to the curacy of Martinhoe 
in Devonshire, which he not long afterwards left, to take charge 
of St. George’s Chapel, which his father had built near his own 
eer at Hurstpierpoint, and the parochial district assigned 
to it. 

We must pass rapidly over the next seven years, from 
1875 to 1832, which were divided between the care of St. 
George’s and the work of various missions in London and other 
places, for which his services were much in request. In his 
own arm he seems to have been almost worshipped, and he 
was wn among his people by the pet name of “Jemmy” 
or “our Jemmy,” though they never dreamt of treating him 
otherwise than with scrupulous deference and respect. Over 
the young he had, as might be expected, a special influence. 
“The lads and the young men loved him , . . they were called 
‘Hannington’s Saints,’ but they were not much afflicted thereby.” 
It is a common complaint that men do not go to church, and 
Sydney Smith once preached, to a predominantly female congre- 

tion, on the text, “Ob, that men would therefore praise the 
fo .” “It. was not so at St. George’s while Hannington was 
there ; the services and Bible-classes were thronged by men and 
boys. As his biographer says, the boys never slipped round the 
cornet when they saw him coming or shrank trom a ¢éte-d-téte 

» with him; they knew that his interest in them was siucere, and 
thoroughly trusted him ; “he made them feel that he was a aig 
boy himself, and loved fun for fun’s sake”—as in truth he 
He always had a village lad in his service, whom he afterwards 

on to some better place, and how these lads felt towards 

im will be seen from our next extract. It wag the same in Africa 
afterwards, where nobody else could get on with the black boys; 
his “faithful boy” Duta was devoted to him, and nursed him 
“with tenderest care” through a dangerous illness, In his last 
fatal journey, “when the Wazaramo boys engaged to carry food 
for the caravan were all paid off and discharged near Taita, one of 
them insisted that he would follow the Bishop—‘ Whither thou 
goest I will go’—ard finally the poor lad was taken ”—and died 
with him. nington was a man of broad sympathies and never 
identified himself with any party in the Church. If in some ways 
he symbolized most closely with the Evangelicals, be found him- 
self quite equally at home with High Churchmen, and keenly 
— ted Roman Catholic devotional writers such as Pascal and 

Port Royalists. In Africa he fraternized cordially with Bishop 
Smythies, and was not at all “ shocked ” at his “ mitre and cope, 
though himself no ritualist. With a firm, not to sa sionate, 
grasp of moral and religious truth, there was nothing of Pharisaism, 
or unreality, or intolerance about him, and herein lay to a large 
extent the secret of his power. At one time he had felt very 
decidedly drawn to a celibate life, but in 1877 he married Miss 
Turvin. The marriage was a most happy one in all respects, 
yet. we are aimost tempted to wish that he had adhered to 

is first resolve, in view of the agonized parting from his. wife 
and three children tive years afterwards, when “ the beckoning 
Hand” called him away to a distant and perilous enterprise and a 
martyr’s grave. But to him the call was imperative ; “ I feel that 


Khartoum”; his only doubt—which did not occur to others—was 
whether he was “ worthy of the honour.” There was indeed much 
resemblance between him and Gordon, After making arrange- 
ments for the care of his parish, he undertook to serve for five . 
years in Equatorial Africa, and was placed at the head of the small 

ty, six men in all, who were to endeavour to reach Uganda from 
Zanzibar, and then proceed by boat across the Victoria Nyanza to., 
Rubaga. After his last sermon at St. George's on Sunday evening, | 
May 16, 1882, and the farewells of his mourning parishioners, 
‘who formed one continuous double line all the way to his 
house,” and detained him till after midnight, be retired for a brief. 
rest,and early next morning left the home he was only once to. 
revisit before the last parting :— 

May 17th.—Up at 5 a.m., though I had everything well prepared. Ah, 
what a heavy heart I had. I longed now to be away, for the worst was 
yet tocome. The pound of flesh, blood and all, must be cut away. First, 
my dear mother-in-law, not the motber of my rep but of my manhood, 
loved with a man’s affection. She remained in her own room, and was the 
first of the home circle to receive the stab. How brave she was; and she, 
of all, feels that she has least chance of seeing me again. We parted 
calmly. Next my boy, ‘Tom Lewry, who has served me so lovingly—he 
wished to say good-bye to me alone; and then, passionately flinging his 
arms around my neck, implored me nct to leave him. Next was the meet- 
ing at family prayers; how I got through it I donot know. Then dear 
Mr. Boxall came, so faithful, so silent. Good-bye to him meant all that 
it could possibly convey. Now came, of all my affectionate friends, H. B. 
For a month I had seen him nearly every day, and every time, | think, 
without exception, he has burst into tears about my going, and has offered 
to work his passage to Zanzibar if 1 would let him follow me, Now my 
most Litter trial—an agony that still cleaves to me—saying good-bye to 
the little ones. Thank God that all the pain was on one side. Over and 
over again I thank Him for that. “Come back soon, papa!” they cried. 
Then the servants, all attached tome. My wife, the bravest of all. 

The remaining half of the volume, describing his two missionary 
journeys, before and after his episcopal consecration, is given chiefly 
in his own words, taken from his diary and his letters home. It 
isa tale of thrilling interest—of trial, hardship, sickness, peril 
bravely borne, and ending in a cruel death; a story in the best 
sense of the words full of edification. But to curtail or con- 
dense would be to spoil it. Our readers must be left to study 
it for themselves in the pages of Mr. Dawson's volume, and they 
will be amply repaid for doing so. And it derives additional 
interest from the lifelike illustrations reduced from the Bishop's 
own sketches, His brief episcopal career was long enough to 
exhibit afresh his powers of organization and command. His 
characteristic dislike of all unreality is shown in his “ grief, 
sorrow, amazement” at finding “the missionaries (at Frere 
Town) dwelling in houses of cedar, and the ark there resting in 
curtains,” and he at once made arrangements for the building of a 
suitable church. We see his good sense again in the peremptory 
refusal to allow his married cl to take their wives with them 
up country ; he jocosely adds, “{ should gladly welcome a few 
strapping old maids who could go about by twos.” It is needless 
to discuss here the wisdom or unwisdom of his last fatal journey, 
It was deliberately decided on after full consideration and con- 
sultation with others, though with imperfect knowledge of the 
changed state of things at Uganda, where Mtesa was dead, and a 
new king reigned in his place, who knew uot the Christians, or 
only knew to hate them. Shortly before his arrival three Mission - 
boys had been burnt to death over a slow fire, “ singing till their 
sbriyelled voices refused to form the sound ” the words of a Chris- 
tian hymn. One of their executioners was so impressed by their 
fortitude that he became a convert on the spot, and both the per- 
secution and the conversions went on afterwards, Soon after the 
Bishop's death “ thirty-two converts were burnt alive together in 
one great funeral pyre.” His own fate under the circumstances 
was inevitable, and es. he was indiscreet in courting it. It. 
matters little now. e old Greeks spoke of “a divine chance,” 
and there may be also a divine indiscretion; if so, Bishop 
Hannington was guilty of it. But such lives and deaths as his 
are never really wasted, though, like Samson, he probably 
wrought more by his death than by his life, For the old proverb 
is abundantly justified by experience ; the seed of the Church is 
sown in martyr-blood. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


ERHAPS we have never been more impressed by Mr. Besant’s 
originality of thought and versatility of conception than in 
his Children of Gibeon. For not only is it a novel with an earnest 
purpose, but the story is heavily weighted with social disquisitions. 
and some essential improbabilities. Yet it is intensely interesting 
from first to last; even the slightest of the rs are living 
and breathing; while the plot is just sufficiently intricate to en- 
courage us to try for a satisfactory solution of its problems. The 
story is full of strong natural pathos; we are brought face to face- 
with the sad realities of the lives of the people who are perpetually 
struggling to save themselves from absolute starvation, Their 
is as dreary as their future is dark; and their best consolation in 


ee of Gibeon. By Walter Besant. London: Chatto & Windus.. 


Britta. A Shetland Romance.. By George Tem “ Lancelot. 
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the battle of life, that they have neither the time to think nor 


habits of reflection. A dull and dogged determination pulls them 
through, till they are either tempted aside into the paths of vice, 
or suddenly succumb from despair and sheer ustion. No 


human condition is exempt from trials; yet we are reminded 
that it is much even in the extremity of grief to be surrounded with 
material comforts. There can be no better lesson for the dis- 
contented than a cing inte one of the dens in the “ respectable ” 
working quarters of East London, where a family of all ages 
is crowded together, with a minimum of fuel and the most scanty 
furniture; where the candle by which they must prolong the 
daily drudgery is a serious drain on the miserable daily pay; 
where infectious disease must be nursed in the fetid atmosphere ; 
and where the dead lie unburied among the living, while the in- 


dispensable labours go on. Dismal oe 6g are many of Mr. 
Besant's graphic pictures, and yet we need hardly say there is a 
lighter side to his work. As the chequered thread of human 
destinies is woven out of the dark and the bright, so here we have 
a constant underplay of fun and humour. We smile when we are 
inclined to sigh, my are made to laugh outright when the writer 
has been most in earnest, Nor is his story merely enlivened by occa- 
sioval outbreaks of drollery. Some of the characters, and not the 
least solemn of them, are consistently humorous; and all the more, 
that they would resent the notion of their being objects of ridicule. 
Notably Mr. Sam Monument, the self-made, priggish, and dog- 
matical schoolmaster, who eloquently expounds with the deepest 
conviction his revolutionary theories for the welfare of his fellow- 
men. 

The and all the byplay of the story turn on a somewhat 
far-fetched fantasy. Theis ‘an error in art, and it is much to the 
credit of Mr. Besant that he forces us to condone it. The novel 
opens with the visit of a benevolent lady of rank to the dwell- 
ing of a poor washerwoman in Hackney. The hard-working 
washerwoman is heavily handicapped by having to feed and clothe 
a hungry family, Lady Mildred eldridge, being eminently prac- 
tical, offers to relieve her protégée of one of the children. She 
sets her affections on a pore. little girl, sheltering shyly behind 
her mother’s skirts, Mrs. Monument hesitates, refuses, and yields, 
for her dominant quality is strong common sense. The bright 
little “ Polly-which-is-Marly ”"—Mr. Besant gives the explanation 
of the hrased name—is made the heroine of a marvellous 
transformation scene. She leaves the misty purlieus of Hackney 
Marsh for a sumptuous nursery in Park Lane. She is laid to rest 
in a magnificent crib, side by side with Lady Mildred’s only child 
and heiress. But by the miracle to which, as critics, we object, 
the two children chanced to be so extraordinarily alike that there 
is no distinguishing them apart. At least there were but trivial 
birth-marks, only known to their mothers. An inspiration sug- 
gests itself to the eccentric Lady Mildred. The small patrician 
and the small plebeian shall be confounded till they come of age; 
they shall have identical advantages of nurture and education. So 
we have at once the rich and varied materials for a feminine 
comedy of the twin Dromios. The girls even change their 
original names, and a Violet and a Valentine grow up together, 
neither of them knowing “ whether the ‘tother is which.” For- 
tune-hunting suitors are kept at a cautious distance, since they 
cannot tell to which of the beauties to propose. The plot thickens 
as the time of the girls attaining their majority draws near. Lady 
Mildred presents to them a handsome brother of Polly's, whom 
she has patronized and helped to the threshold of a distinguished 
career. Claude Monument is a gentleman by manners, if 
not by birth; he has taken high University honours; and any 
woman might be prond of him. The misfortune is that either 
of the girls may be his sister, while one of the two must by her 
birth be infinitely his superior. The difficulties of the doubtful 
double relation are delicately evaded, and Claude finds himself on 
a brotherly footing with both the beauties, Then the deep 
social interest of the story really begins. With Lady Mildred’s 
assent Claude becomes the connecting link with the humble 
members of his family. One is a common workman, with wife 
and family ; Sam, as we suid, has attained to the dignity of a Board 
schoolmaster, while Melinda, whose aggressive independence is 
a vice rather than a virtue, is fighting desperately for dear 
existence. It is through Melinda that we are introduced to the 
se | seamstresses of East London. A sadder picture it would 
be difficult to draw ; it is,all the sadder because, az we are per- 
suaded, it is very real. Melinda is kept virtuous and straight 
by her pride rather than iety. She stitches from fourteen 
to sixteen hours a day ; she is in the rags that are hidden 
under a faded ulster; she lives chiefly on bread and butter and 
tea, which never half satisfy her healthy appetite; and she seeks 
recreation in a stroll through all the dissipation of the streets 
by gaslight, though she will never condescend to be taken to the 
music-halls or at the drinking-bars. Yet there is a soft 
side to that fierce and embittered character. She keeps house, or 
rather a room, with a couple of companions. One is Lizzie, who 
would be pretty were she tolerably fed; the other is Lottie, who 
suffers from an incurable spinal complaint. Lizzie is only spurred to 
hard work by sheer necessity and Melinda's example ; while Lottie, 
although sufficiently willing to stitch, is peseically incapable of 
prolonged exertion. Valentine Fieri rought to the sweetly- 
sounding and foully-smelling Ivy Lane by Claude, acknowledges 
a sister in Melinda, is va Be touched by the misery of the 

m workgirl, and courageously undertakes the tami 
of the shrew. She settles herself in an ad} ining room, resolv 
to work and live like her sister, but with ull the resources of a 


well-filled purse. The spirit of tender thy is so strong in 
and by her example as much as by her generous actions she sheds 
a radiance abroad in the surrounding gloom, She nurses and 
nourishes the ailing and dying Lottie. She saves the giddy and 
sorely-tempted. Lizzie from the snares spread by a roué. And, 
finally, she achieves the conquest of Melinda, who, beginning by 
abusing and insulting, had softened down to keeping her at arm's 
length, till that masterful young woman becomes mild’ as a lamb, 
or only “ flies out in defence of those that are ‘ put upon’ and on 
adequate provocation.” Valentine's adventures in the East may 
seem hazardous and Quixotic; but they are represented with a 
consistent regard to possibilities; and results justify the some- 
what rash confidence of her mother that the girl would be 
protected from harm by her purity. Latterly the story is com- 
plicated by the reappearance of the missing father of Claude 
and Melinda, who is the most delightful and utterly abandoned 
of scoundrels, He takes an honest pride in having been the 
acknowledged “ King of the Burglars,” forcing his baleiul presence 
on the unhappy Claude in his chambers in the Temple, as Mr. 
Abel Magwitch haunted Pip in Great Expectations. And Mrs. 
Monument’s scoundrelly husband is not only tragically comical him- 
self, but the cause of humorous drollery in the most prosaic of his 
children, For Joe the locksmith, who has all along been in the 
secret of his father's crimes, makes it a point of honour to “ cracic 
him up” as the 1 of honest workmen; and sometimes Joe’s 
dull imagination is sorely exercised in the invention of the most 
appalling and incredible fictions. Of course we shall say nothing 
as to the dénouement, with its long-deferred disclosures, which 
are dramatically worked out with great ingenuity. 

Britta: a land Romance, is an unpretending novelette in 
a single yolume; yet, so far as it goes, we can bestow high 
praise on it. The slight story is exciting, and even thrilling; 
while the local descriptions and colouring are invariably excellent. 
We are carried back to the Shetlands of forty years ago, when the 
islands were literally the Ultima Thule. The only roads are blind 
tracks across bog and wastes; the communications were by sea 
and in small coasting craft. A Scotch minister “ translated ” from 
the sunnier South settles down in one of the most remote of the 
parishes. His cottage manse stands at the head of a lonely 
voe; the nearest of his far-scattered neighbours are the dead 
in the churchyard. He has disembarked in a new world, and 
by no means an agreeable one. His parishioners are poverty- 
stricken and the slaves of the laird, who is likewise “the mer- 
chant,” with a monopoly of the fishing industry. The truck 
system is in full swing, and the crofters cling to their highly- 
rented hovels, because eviction means exile or a sentence of death. 
Amid his uncongenial surroundings and the oppression he is 
powerless to reduce, the single gleam of light that cheers the 
minister is the presence of Britta. He makes her acquaintance as 
a “fine agile girl of fifteen,” when she acts as his guide over the 
hills on the night of his arrival in the parish. He is won by her 
brightness, her intelligence, and her good looks; he takes her into 
his service, and feels a fatherly interest in her. Britta’s beauty 
brings her into danger and trouble, from which happily she 
emerges unscathed, a wedded woman with her marriage lines. 
But in the meantime she suffers severely, and has been innocently 
mixed up in much mischief; there are violent quarrels between 
her father and his master; there is a death which creates sus- 

icion of a cruel murder, and Britta’s father has to stand a trial 
or his life. As Mr. Besant begins with an improbability, so Mr. 
Temple ends with one, and the Shetland crofter is saved at the 
last moment by his daughter's exculpatory evidence, which, had it 
not been for the author's selfish ends, she might apparently have 
given considerably sooner, sparing herself and her father much 
unn agony. But the reader, at least, has no cause to 
complain of the delay; and we recommend this little romance of 
the Shetlands as an admirable sketch of their scenery, superstitions, 
and old customs. 

The chief fault we find with Zhe Girl in the Brown Habit is 
that it is in three volumes instead of in two or in one. Cut down 
to about half the length, it would have been a capital sporting 
story, sweetened by a strong dash of pleasant love-making. Mrs. 
Kennard is thoroughly at home in the stables, the kennels, and 
the hunting-field. But, in spite of reckless riding and awkward 
falls, we get somewhat tired of a monotony of long runs in the Mid- 
lands. While as for the love-making, though it is lightly touched 
off, the hero irritates us, as, perhaps, is intended. e tho- 
roughly sympathize with the heroine, when, having at length 
brought him “up to the scratch,” she finally reproaches him as 
a “dear, old blind bat, far too good and innocent for this wicked 
world.” Half a dozen times, when a blind man might have seen 
all she meant, he turns away in despair and modest self- 
depreciation from the young lady who was longirg to jump into his 
arms. The double excuse for his want of perspicuity is the con- 
viction that he is hideously plain, and the knowledge that the 
object of his shy adoration is not only a beauty, but a great 
heiress. And really Miss Nell is made so exceedingly attrac- 
tive, with a soul above the stables, though with a passion for the 
chase, that a modest man might up to a certain point be for- 

iven for deeming the tempting prize unattainable; while Captain 

Mannington himself is effectively drawn in the mingling of 

manliness and courage with gentle consideration. And he is 

capitally contrasted with his pep Myers. Mr. Dawson, who 

admires himself more than any of women he seeks to fasci- 

nate, and is always guided in a 
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steady eye to the main chance. There is a very pathetic episode 
where the fair Diana of the shires breaks the back of her 
favourite hunter over an ugly fence aftera killing gallop; and 
altogether, with a moderate amount of skipping, we find even the 
three volumes light and easy going. 

OF Courage, which is in a single volume, we need only say that 
sensations enough are crowded to furnish out half a dozen of 
commonplace novels. Before we have well crossed the threshold 
of the story a youth of good connexions and respectable education 
has accomplished the descent from mere dissipation to thefts and 
forgeries, As for the hospital mate of this disreputable medical 
student, who is the hero, he crowds adventure on adventure; he 
makes a couple of eccentric marriages; and, after forming ac- 
quaintance with astrange variety of characters before withdrawing 
to live peacefully in his paternal halls, he carries the Red Cross 
through the Franco-German war, and goes as doctor on an ex- 
ploring expedition to equatorial Africa. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR.* 


pw we may some day or other have an impartial 
biography, from a French source, of “le monstre Pitt,” or 
even of Mr. Burke, “an Irish adventurer in the pay of Pitt,” as an 
eminent French histcrian describes him. In the present volumes 
we have what is scarcely more valuable, a clear and unbiassed life 
of “ William,” so called with a lack of explanation and ceremony 
which the French show only with regard to another William, or 
rather Williams—him of Stratford-on-Avon. M. Edouard Simon 
has written an impartial report of the life and reign of the first 
German Emperor—not, of course, the first Emperor of Germany, 
nor titularly an Emperor of Germany at all, His narrative is such 
as a Commissioner sent into an enemy's country to report on its 
condition might produce. It is an abstract, a précis, written for 
the purpose of giving accurate information, which the author's 
countrymen will be the better for having. It is uncoloured by any 
resentment at defeat, and unheated by any passion for revenge. 
Just as little is it inspired by any admiration of greatness, or any 
emulation in nobleness, It is clear to absolute precision, calm to 
cold-bloodedness. The aim of the author is simply to bring the facts 
before the French nation, with a view to its better information 
and more prudent conduct. He might almost have written his 
book in obedience to a writ certiorari. The book, in the form in 
which it comes before us, is described as “ From the French.” 
Nothing is easier than that portion of the task of translation which 
consists in stripping a work of its French character. The more 
difficult part is to put it into an English dress, It is usually left 
in the condition in which Butler describes primal matter before a 
rag of form was on. But the second part of the work has been in 
the present case satisfactorily perfornied. M. Edouard Simon's 
book has not only been taken “ from the French,” but it has been 
transferred to English. With one or two slight exceptions—such 
as the statement that “ the French Government had made believe 
to its Chambers” &c., and that “ Monsieur Gambetta had held a 
speech,” a performance attributed also to other orators—the Eng- 
lish of these volumes is correct, clear, and rapidly flowing. The 
reader is carried on by the current; he has not, like the proud 
swan, to conquer the stream by force. We do not know any 
better narrative, we do not think there is in English any narrative 
so good as this, of the life and reign of the German Emperor, nor 
apy exposition so clear of the policy he has pursued at home and 
abroad, in war and in peace, or of the institutions which have been 
built up in his reign and mainly by him as the master-builder. 
William I, has reigned as well as governed ; and, t as have 


been the parts played by Bismarck, Moltke, and Von Roon, that 
of the Emperor-King has been marked by a real as well as a 
titular sovereignty. 


Englishmen ought to be especially interested in a narrative of 
- the expansion of ia into Germany, and the transfer of what 
is called the hegemony of the European continent from France to 
the Power which now holds it. The beginning of the work was 
England’s, and the greatest of English statesmen contributed to it 
almost as much as the greatest of Prussian ki Chatham said 
that he conquered America from France in Germany, But in 
winning supremacy for England in the New World, he laid down 
the foundations of German ascendeney on the mainland of Europe. 
There were periods of humiliation and reverse on both continenis; 
but Chatham and Frederick the Great were as much the makers 
of Prussia as the Emperor William, Moltke, and Bismarck were 
of Germany. The alliance of the two countries is natural, and it 
is, in our belief, as much a matter of policy now as it was nearly 
a century and a half ago. The conditions of rivalry are as nearly 
absent as they can possibly be between contemporary nations. 
The one is great by sea as the other by land. Their phical 
position makes ration easy, hostility difficult. The history 
of England is the history of the transformation in successive cen- 
turies of a Continental Power, not indeed intoa merely insular one, 
but into a great maritime Empire, with possessions in every 
quarter of the globe. The history of Prussia is the history of 
territorial extension and political sovereignty on the Continent con- 
verting a petty marquisate into an Imperial State. The growth of 
. each is in a sphere not belonging to the other, and, except as they 
maay be dragged by alliances with other States into quarrels not 
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their own, there is scarcely a chance of collision. The German 
fleet, compared with that of England, is a symbol and a play- 
thing. German colonial enterprise will not succeed in sending 
the flag very far after the trade. Its more recent efforts were 
little more than the expressions of pique and annoyance with 
England, little pin-thrusts at her maritime supremacy and her 
Colonial Empire. They intimated Prince Bismatck’s discontent 
vvith Mr. Gladstoneand Lord Granville. When so light a weight 
as Lord Rosebery could turn the scale—for it began to move 
before Lord Salisbury’s heavier pressure was added—the hostility 
cannot have been very grave. The policy of cultivating the 
alliance of France and something like the hostility of Germany, 
which was almost the only idea which Mr. Gladstone had in 
common with Lord Palmerston, was Lord Palmerston’s great 
political error. M, Edouard Simon’s pages bring out the gieat 
affection in which the German Emperor, from the time when 
he was Prince of Prussia and heir-presumptive unti! now, in 
exile or in power, has always felt for England. Bismarck’s desire 
for a understanding with this country has always been 
strong. Policy had msege Dd do, if affection had more, with 
the —- of the Crown Prince of Prussia and the Princess 
Royal of England. The alliance between the two Royal Houses 
is, indeed, of old standing. Though the failure of the double- 
marriage project prevented an English princess from sharing the 
throne of Frederick the Great, that prince was himself a grandson 
of our George I. 

It is impossible to avoid judging the past by the present, or 
foreign usages by our own. We have nothing else to go by. We 
must, in a measure, either so interpret them or leave them altogether 
uninterpreted. But even in regard to those periods of the past out 
of which the present has most directly come, t reserve 13 
necessary, Mr, Samuel Gardiner’s narratives of the Stuart period 
contribute at once to the charities and to the truth of history by 
showing how much, according to the ideas of the time, there is to 
be said for the ground taken by the Monarchists against the 
Parliamentarians in the seventeenth century. The same may be 
said of the struggles of George III. with the Whig oligarchy in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. This historic relative- 
ness, 80 to speak, is necessary in judging the political events of 
the Emperor William's reign. Parliamentary institutions as in 
England are not the standard by which Parliamentary institutions 
elsewhere are to be judged. If we accept in its fullest sense the 
democratic theory of government, government by the national will, 
the question yet remains as to the interpretation of the national 
will. A casual majority, in a casually chosen assembly, elected 
in @ mass upon a solitary issue, may less faithfully declare the 
wind of the country thun the head of the State, diligently served 
and well informed, and embodying, if he hold dis place by here- 
ditary tenure, the tradition of the national life and the continuity 
ofa policy. It cannot be denied that the persistence of Bismarcic 
and the Emperor bas more truly reflected not only the permanent 
interests but the steady purpose of Germany than the incon- 
sistencies and fluctuations of her Parliaments have done, Even 
in the United States, in which the Constitution issimply a Repub- 
lican version of the English monarchical system as it existed under 
George III., the President may have his hand more directly ou 
the “ pulse of the machine” than the varying party majority in 
the House. The course taken by the German Emperor has been 
far-sighted and far-reaching. From the time of the revival of the 
French Empire he saw that the question of French or Germain 
preponderance in Europe was involved ; and that it was as regards 
means @ military question, as regards ends a question of the unity 
and security of Germany, of peace within her own borders not less 
than of safety from external attack, He saw that to make 
Germany he must make a German army; and in seeing this be 
was as much a politician as a soldier. Under his brother's reign, 
the neutrality of Prussia in the Crimean War purchased the 
neutrality of Russia in the decisive war with Austria, The 
unity of Italy was made to feed the sentiment of German unity, 
and the annexation of Nice stimulated the vigilant watch on 
the Rhine. The resistance of Parliamentary control over the 
army, and especially the principle of the Septennial vote, the 
premature renewal of which may presently bring about a new 
constitutional crisis, kept an instrument ready and in the hands 
of the King which saved Prussia and Germany. The s le 
with the Roman Catholic Church in Germany was viewed by 
Bismarck and the Emperor as the struggle with the agents of 
a foreign Power hostile to the principles of the Empire, and 
was pipe the greatest mistake and the nearest approach to 
a defeat which they have sustained. A similar hostility to a 
non-national party inspired both the crusade against Socialism 
and the efforts to conciliate the working classes to the Empire by 
semi-Socialistic legislation. The policy of alliance with the 
lowest class is a Prussian as well as a monarchical tradition. It 
rdns through English and French history. Frederick the Great 
pen to be called the King of the Poor. It has its mischievous 
side apart from its economical as: It has stimulated working- 
class hatred of the middle classes and of capitalists. Indeed, it 
was the first motive of the Judenhetze. The anti-Jewish crusade, 
ostensibly an anti-Semitic movement, and gathering towards 
itself as it went on the hatreds of race and religion, was in its . 
origin an anti-bourgeois and anti-capitalist movement—the Jews 
being essentially bourgevis of the bourgeoisie and capitalists of the 
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KUNTER’S IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA.* 
(Second Notice.) 


R. HUNTER'S statistical survey is not wholly made up of 
statistics. A large — has certainly been occupied by dry 
figares and deterrent schedules of population, revenue, taxation, 
and official establishments and agencies of all sorts, irom High 
Courts, central gaols, Universities and colleges, down to petty 
vernacular schools, and dispensaries with as many as “ thirty-three 
indoor patients in the year.” One aga. my object of the under- 
taking was very properly to prove by facts and figures what has 
been the result of British admiuistration in a big empire for a 
century, more or less. Accurate students of history, as distin- 
guished from itinerating members of Parliament, know what 
India was like in 1786. They can easily find out from Mr. Hunter 
what it is now. But the Gazetfeer has a wide range. The 
hhrase topography, to quote the well-known words of Mr. 
kwick to the foreign count, “ comprises in itself a study of no 
inconsiderable magnitude.” Physical characteristics have influ- 
enced the immigration and settlement of Aryan invaders in pre- 
historic and subsequent ages, and will continue to influence agri- 
culture, trade, and commerce as long as the planter’s bungalow 
and the magistrate’s kacheri shall stand. First in importance with 
the climate are the rivers of India; their length, covrse, character, 
distributing power, and volume make them factors in the eyes of 
engineer, administrator, statesman, missionary, agriculturist, and 
merchant. Local streams not heard of beyond the limits of their 
district or province play a prominent part in the lives and occupa- 
tions of dwellers in countless villages, either for purposes of inter- 
course, food, or ablution. And the largest streams work in the really 
grand style. Most of them diminish in volume in the cold 
season, dwindle to threads in the heats of March and April, and 
become raging torrents or inland seas in the rains, Several have 
no regular or permanent bed; or more correctly, at some time 
between June and September select for their main stream in the 
year 1886 a channel just five miles to the east or west of that of 
1885. To the agriculturist they are alternately blessings or 
curses. If they ruin the crop of one year, they leave a splendid 
deposit of silt for the next; und, if they invade homesteads and 
isolate villages, traffic is carried on by craft of various descriptions 
over plains covered with crops flourishing in six or eight feet of 
water. In one district estates are diminished or increased y a 
rapid but invisible process of erosion and accretion. In another, 
with hardly a week's warning, a river arbitrarily changes its 
course, cuts an estate nearly in two, ruins a large bazaar, drowns 
flocks and herds, and converts the latest topographical survey and 
the most luminous judgments of the Privy Council on a vexed 
uestion of boundaries into so much waste pee, It is not easy 
or residents in temperate zones to realize the varying results to 
commerce, agriculture, intercourse, sanitation, and life caused by 
the freaks of streams which are fed by the snows of the Hima- 
layas and are swelled by a rainfall of seventy inches between May 
and October, 

Mr. Hunter, writing almost in a Miltonic vein, has bid the 
rivers of India arise and be numbered; and from his enumeration 
we select the following as typical. The Brahmaputra, or, in old 
maps, the Burrampooter, is allowed by him rather more credit than 
itsdue. Itisa noble and a ‘powerful stream; but for 800 out 
of 1,800 miles of its course it “flows through the hollow trough 
north of the main Himalayan Range,” and then it takes an ex- 
traordinary twist through an unexplored country before it 
waters the Assam valley and the plains of Eastern Bengal. 
Mr. Hunter alludes to’ the doubt whether the Sanpu flows 
into the Irrawaddi in Burma or the Dibong in Upper Assam. 
This doubt, shared by some geographers from D'Anville to our 
own time, has been set at rest by Mr. F. J. Needham, Poli- 
tical Agent at Sadiya, who has proved the connexion between 
the Sanpu and the Dihong. e Brahmaputra flows in a 
swift stream broken by islands; but fortunately a few rocky strata 
here and there have enabled towns and stations to be built 
on its banks without risk. The discharge in the height of the 
rains is estimated at half a million of cubic feet per second, and 
the quantity of silt brought down is so enormous that steamers 
anchoring “ near the shore at night are aground next morning by 
an accumulation of silt caused by their own obstruction.” » 
this river sweeps round the-Garo hills, takes the name of the 
Jamuna, is navigated by hundreds of country craft in its lower 
reaches, unites with the Megna, and finds its way into the Bay 
of Bengal, is told in the author's concise and graphic style. But 
the greatest praise is reserved for the river which, “ after the lapse 
of twenty centuries and the rise and fall of rival religions, still 

as a chief article in the creed of modern Hinduism.” 

hether the earliest Sanskrit poems countenance any connexion 
between the Ganges and the other rivers of India or not, it is 
quite certain that uothing in India is regarded with such reverence 
and affection. Ganges water is carried away by thousands of 
iigrims to their’ homes far in the south or west. Men are still 
i who remember that oaths were administered in our own 
judicial courts to Hindu witnesses on the G water, Every 
night the banks of the river blaze with the light of a hundred 
funeral pyres. ies are carried for miles in the dry season 
wrapped up in straw and slung on bamboo poles to be burnt by 
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the side of Gangaji, and the title of the Ganges water is given to 
the private treasary of one of the great Mahratta chiefs and to one 
of the finest sorts of Bengal rice. The length of the river from 
the sacred Hurdwar, where it debouches into the plains under the: 
lower range of the Himalayas, to Saugor Island may be roundly 
put at 1,300 miles. But fully to comprehend this ae of the- 
subject recourse must be had to the description of cities and 
districts along its route, and also to the article on the Hooghly or 
Hugli river. This is the Ganges known to most lishmen. 
The eastern branch is locally known as the Padma or Poddha ; 
but the vast flood of waters brought down from the snows 
and increased by the rains finds its way to the sea through 
the delta by dozens of other courses, all available for traflic, 
all swarming with fish and alligators, and all of them, except 
for occasional excesses, increments to wealth aud prosperity. 
The vagaries of the three streams which break off from the 
Ganges proper and supply the Hugli branch, and which are 
known to engineers, magistrates, and Inland Steam Navigation 
Companies as the “ Nuddea Rivers”; the desperate but often 
unavailing attempts made to keep open a direct communica- 
tion with the main river in the hot season and to avoid the 
circuitous route from Caleutta by the Sunderbunds; the pro- 
cesses of infiltration and the alleged deficient water-way for the 
a of large ships, are all treated with fulness and lucidity. 

he silting up of the Hugli and the possible dethronement of 
Calcutta from its commercial supremacy have at various times 
excited the apprehensions of the community and the attention 
of Government. A Committee appointed by Lord Dalhousie dis- 
sipated the panic. But soon afterwards a new port was opened on 
the Mutla River, some twenty-eight miles from Calcutta, with 
wharves and jetties on which no merchandise was deposited, a 
municipality which had neither citizens nor sources of taxation, 
and a connecting railway which never paid its working expenses. 
This experiment undertaken with the most pualevnnetiey motives 
has, like other attempts to force traffic into new channels, proved 
a costly failure. It is satisfactory to be assured that every change 
in the navigable bed of the Hugli is surveyed and reported on 
week after week ; that soundings are taken and the inches more 
or less of sand or of water are marked in charts by professional 
pilots; that defences with heavy guns have been erected at suitable 
spots below Fort William ; and that the Port of Calcutta is in all 
Lapeer ge fitted to receive large steamers and merchant vesse!s 
as it could have been in the famous year of 1757, when Admiral 
Watson with his flag-ship of sixty-four guns sailed up to 
Chandernagar and bombarded that town. It seems now esta- 
blished, too, that when the three offshoots of the parent Ganges 
which feed the Hugli branch fail or dry up in the hot season, 
a large volume of water still finds its way into the Hugli 
by intiltration. At any rate, it is quite certain that at avy 
period of the year there is abundant water for thirty miles 
above Calcutta, though if you go in a native craft twice 
or thrice that distance in an endeavour to reach the parent 
Ganges, you may find one stream with a depth of two or three 
feet and another closed altogether. In fact, for six months in the 
year, the streams which ought to connect the Ganges and the 
Hugli are closed to steamers. Above and below there is plenty 
of water. In the connecting links there is little or none. On the 
whole, however, Calcutta is fortunate in its river. Large steamers, 
with due caution, can approach it from the sea at all times 
of the year. At the highest tides or in the heaviest rains, the 
native bazaars are far less in danger of a flood than Lambeth. 
Other towns have not such immunity. Cuttack is constantly 
threatened. Goalando, the terminus of the Eastern , 
Railway and the starting place of steamers for Assam, has lost 
its masonry spurs, its railway-station, and its court-houses “in a 
boiling sea of waters.” Rajmahal, an old city of Bengal, has 
been left stranded some miles away from the Ganges. cutta, 
in spite of damp and heat, epidemics, predictions of mercantile 
disaster, confinement by the Hagli on one side and the Salt 
Water Lake on the other, and the periodical scuttling of unfeeling 
Viceroys who prefer the Hills, still maintains its political and 
commercial ascendency. Nothing short of a geological revo- 
lution can destroy a city which, besides other advantages, con- 
centrates an enormous inland traffic conveyed in countless channels 
by native craft that compete equally with steamers, railways, and 
roads. Those who revel in piles of figures will find that Mr. 
Hunter numbers his country boats by thousands and their cargoes 
by millions of maunds. Such a city sedet eternumque sedebit. 

As a change from rivers rolling down cubic feet of silt, 
threatening railway-stations, and slicing bazaars and landed 
properties as by a knife, we turn to the Godaveri. It has its 
source in the Western Ghauts, near Nasik in Bombay and not 
fifty miles from the Indian Ocean. It has a reputation for 
sanctity and utility inferior only to the Ganges. We should say 
that, sanctity and the element of volume and size apart, the 
Godaveri is fully as remarkable as the Ganges. It traverses a 
far more varied country, discloses more picturesque views, and is 
interrupted by rocky barriers and by rapids which engineers have 
rather in vain attempted to blast or to improve. The Godaveri 
with some reason has been styled the Indian Rhine. Nothing in 
the Ganges between Hurdwar and Saugor Island could justify 
such an appellation, Some have detected a Rhenish feature or 
two in the well-known rocks at Colgong and the spurs of the 
Rajmahal Range. But the lower reaches of the Godaveri have 


been the scene of splendid engineering trium and the 
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The river Indus merits more attention from a strategical or 
non-strategical than from a commercial point of view. Its 
waters are, however, available for an extensive system of irrigation 
in the Derajat, in the native state of Bahawulpore, and in the 
Province of Sind. The peasantry long before the period of British 
tule conducted its water over their fields by countless artificial 
channels. But the depth of the river varies from four to twenty- 
four feet. It is subject to sudden and capricious rises. In 1858 
in one single day in August it rose ninety feet. Its whole course 
is interrupted by sandbanks and dotted with islands, and it reaches 
the sea by channels which are perpetually shifting. In 1800, in 
1819, in 1837, and in 1845 the most startling transformations 
took place, and the present main estuary has been made by nature 
out of a small channel which at the last-named date was only 
navigable for small boats. The Indus may be termed navigable 
for more than nine hundred miles in British territory, but we are 
not surprised to hear that its importance for transport-has been 
much diminished by the Indus Valley Railway. It is as well to 
recollect that just above Mithankote the Indus receives the five 
other great rivers which give its name to the Punjab, and that 
for a short space these streams are known in one as the 
Panjnad, or five rivers, before they actually become the Indus. 
On the whole, with its shifting sands, varying depth, icy coldness, 
and saline ingredients, it never can compare with the Ganges or the 
Irrawaddi as a mercantile or agricultural factor. The wealth of 
Central Asia, if it exists or is ever developed, will probably find 
some mode of transport other than the Indus, 

Lakes, tanks, marshes, and alluvial formations all find their 
chronicler in Mr. Hunter. In some provinces there are tracts 
which with a little aid from the hand of man have been con- 
verted into magnificent lakes. Others are made by nature only. 
The Chilka Lake on the coast of Orissa is one and the Kolar Lake 
in the Kistna and Godaveri districts in Madras is another. 
The former is more than forty miles in length by some twenty in 
breadth, The latter in the rainy season covers a hundred square 
miles. The hypothesis seems probable that these lakes are due to 
the action of great rivers and to the monsoon, which combine to 
form an intervening beach or barrier between any depression and 
the sea. The low-lying tract on the land side receives the 
drainage ; the beach is formed by the wind; and the river keeps 
the water back in the depression till it becomes a lake, Inferior 
in picturesqueness to these lakes are the marshes known as bheels 
or jheels over a ~~ part of India. One in the new district of 
Khalna cut out of Jessore is said to cover an area of forty square 
miles, and is only remarkable for reed jungle, waterfowl, and 
malaria. In the adjoining districts of Furidpore and Backergunge 
the marshes are too numerous to be mentioned in detail. All such 
tracts are full of villages built on artificial mounds which are 
really islands for six or eight months in the year. It is doubtful 
whether these marshes could be drained at all or reclaimed at a 
profit; but a good deal is got out of them in their present con- 
dition, in the shapes of caues, reeds, and rushes for basket-making 
and thatching, mussels and snails for lime, clay for earthen 
pots, and fish for the Calcutta market. The tendency of all marshes 
in the Gangetic Delta is to dry : under an accumulation of silt. 
The alluvial formations in the Podda or Ganges, some 100 or 150 
miles from the sea, though of uncertain tenure, are startling from 
their size, They vary from 5,000 to 11,000 acres. Reservoirs or 
tanks due to man’s industry are of a corresponding magnitude. 
In North Arcot, at the town of Kaveripak, a tank is enclosed by 
an embankment four miles long, and it supplies 6,000 acres with 
water. Mr. Huntershould have told us more about the designers 
of this work, Was it constructed by the Hindu community, or is 
there some some local tradition about a virtuous Brahman and a 
pious Raja? In many districts some tank is sure to be known as 
Sauger or Samudra (ocean), or as dighi with a distinctive epithet— 
the Ram Sagar, the Lali dighi, the Sagar apt the Dhol Samudra, 
and so forth. Most rulers in India have known the inestimable 
value of a good store of water. What these rulers did themselves 
and left for us to do or undo may be the subject of a final notice. 


THE ILIAD.* 


R. LEAF’S edition of the first twelve books of the Iliad 
LVI does credit, we think, to the scholarship of Cambridge, and 
still more to the taste and energy of the author. The resident 
students of the Universities, criticizing at their ease, should re- 
member that this solid and useful piece of work does not come 
forth from the repose of “quiet collegiate cloisters,” but is the 
fruit of the rare leisure of a man of business. Mr. Leaf’s edition 
of the Tliad is a kind of ¢ to the Odyssey n by the late 
Mr. Riddell, and finished by the present Rector of Lincoln, Mr, 
Leaf’s Iliad, in the same way, was commenced by the late Mr. 
Pratt of Trinity, whose bequest of work has been, so far, com- 
pleted by his friend and successor. 


* The Introduction, by Walter 
Leaf, M.A., w of Trinity College, bridge. Bovks I.—XIL 
London; Macmillan & Co. 1886. ‘ rere 


The plan of Mr. Leafs book is excellent. In a brief intro- 
duction he gives his views of the text, and of what may be done 
in the way of reconstruction and restoration. A few pages on the 
scholia just suffice to give the young student a notion of their 
sources and services. Then comes a very brief disquisition on the 
origin of the poems; but this is supplemented by short essays at 
the commencement of each book. Finally, the foot-notes are 
textual, grammatical, archeological, and replete with elucidations 
of realien, of manners, customs, dress, arms, religion, and so forth. 
Throughout Mr. Leaf shows a wide acquaintance with the volu- 
minous German Homeric literature. He makes his profit out of 
the indubitable industry and curiosity of Teutonic commentators, 
without binding himself to follow any one guide, and without 
being exasperated by their occasional darkening of counsel. 

As the limits of a review do not permit a complete discussion of 
all Homeric problems (for which, indeed, a library scarcely offers 
verge enough), we shall content ourselves for the most part with a 
statement of Mr. Leaf’s views about the origin of the poems. His 
great knowledge of German criticism has sapped the plain Homeric 
faith which is usual among Britons, and he is for “rending the 
sacred body of Homer,” or rather, for performing certain severe 
surgical operations, First, as to the language. He does not 
believe, perhaps few do, that we have the poems in the exact 
dialect in which the t wrote or com fet he does 
not hold that Fick has proved “the /Kolic into which he 
converts the poems” to be “the original dialect.” With Fick 
he holds “ the poems were not originally in an Ionic form,” 
and he considers that “the peculiarly Ionic forms which the 
metre will not let us alter are in many cases evidence of the 
later origin of the passages where they occur.” But we know 
so little, if anything, of old /Eolic (the olic inscriptions are 
very late) that Fick might nearly as well set about writing 
Homer in the Aryan dialect current before the Aryan separation. 
This, however, is entirely our own way of stating the matter. 
Mr. Leaf concludes that, as “a complete uniformity” (in the 
matter of dative plurals) “is not to be attained without con- 
siderable violence to the text, it is better not to aim at it.” Mr. 
Leaf does not believe that either in old Ionic (Nauck) or old 
Eolic (Fick) can we safely deem that we have reached “ the 


primitive language of the poems.” “ We can never reach this 


-ultimate goal,” let Nauck and Fick combine, as they please, to 


remove one hundred and fourteen (114) grammatical obstacles to 
their ingenious, but mutually exclusive, conjectures. Mr. Leaf, 
less adventurous, less sanguine, but a good deal more sensible, 
says, “we can have no test whatever which will enable us to 
prove the outcome of our labours to be such a text as ever was, 
or ever could be, at one time in the mouths of men.” So his object in 
his text is to “ back the tradition as far as possible,” and 
the canon is “the best tradition of the fifth century B.c.”—an 
approach to the Iliad of Herodotus and Thucydides, or “ perhaps 
even a critically better text” than theirs. But how does all this 
concern the question of the origin of the poems? Why, thus far; 
if we could reach the primitive text, we might then draw fairly 
sound conclusions from the text alone and the language as to the 
birthplace of the poems. On this question of birthplace Mr. Leaf 
has a strong opinion, “The dwelling of Homer” must have been 
“ the courts of the great princes of Achaia,” in Tiryns, and Mycene. 
The poems (not the dwelling, as Mr. Leaf appears to assert) were 
carried by the Achzan émigrés to the shores of Asia Minor. Mr. 
Leaf thinks that all the passages which he attributes “ to Homer 
himself ” were composed “in the Achzan tiie,” but that “the 
later additions may have been added in the new Asiatic home.” 

Mr. Percy Gardner, on the other hand, looks for “the cradle” 
of the poems in “ the Aolian country in the north-west of Asia 
Minor, and in the neighbourhood of the Ionian ports of Chios and 
Smyrna” (Macmillan’s Magazine, September 1886.) So much 
do scholars differ. 

It is a kind of comfort that Mr. Leaf does admit a personal 
Homer and an origin of the poems in “the Achwan time,” 
which they will keep immortal while civilization endures on the 
earth, But Mr. f, if he does not exactly send Homer's 
“comely head to float down the Hebrus” of criticism, still per- 
forms very severe operations on the Homeric poems, We quote 
what he regards as a constructive act,a “rebuilding of the original 
fabric” :— ; 

The original pocm, the work of “Homer” himself, was the Mis 
which related in brief but undying form the 
story of the quarrel of Achilles and Agamemnon, the defeat of the Greeks 
in consequence of the prayer of Thetis to Zeus, the partial relenting of 
Achilles, leading to the death of Patroklos, the final arousing of the hero, 
and the death of Hector. It consisted of the following portions of the 
Iliad :—The quarrel and the prayer of Thetis (A), the dream of Agamemnon 
followed at once by the arming of the host (B 1-50, 443-483), the defeat of 
the Greeks and wounding of the chief heroes, with the message of Patroklos 
to Nestor (A 56-805, or perhaps to the end ; omitting 665-762), the battle at 
the ships (which cannot now be extricated from M-N-&-O), the sending of 
Patroklos and his death (the greater part of IT), the carrying of the news 
to Achilles (the first part of 2), the reconciliation with Agamemnon (in T, 
but apparently much altered), the victorious career of Achilles (parts of ¥ 
and ®) and killing of Hector (X). This forms a magnificent poem’ in. 
itself, containing all the dramatic interest of the story, painted in few but 
vivid colours, with clear and strong motives of human passion throughout, 
—the fir-t and greatest of Epic poems. 

Into this superb framework other pictures now to be fitted, 
mainly perhaps from the desire to imniortalize national heroes, who, like - 
Diomedes, played but an insignificant part in the original story. The first 
of these accretions may be found in the dpicreia of Diomedes, with its 


introduction, the last part of 4 (421-544), its sequel, the sixth book, and 


canals, will always be associated with the name of Sir Arthur | 
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the duel of Aias and Hector in the seventh ; all noble work. Later than 
this came a variation of the duel episode, the com between Menelavs 
and Paris, and the violation of the truce (I-A 1-222) ¢ of the great scene 
in the assembly, in the second book, we can only say that it belongs to 
this series of additions, but is not clearly later or earlier than any of 


them. 
Now it is i t to remark that though these are accretions upon the 
original story, it does not foliow that they are by another hand from that 


to which we owe the Mjns. , 

So far, then, we have, let us say, the second edition of a poem 
by Homer, revue, igée, et considérablement augmentée, like the 
kiss which the lady in Les Jeune-France gave her lover. But 
Mr. Leaf assigns Books VIII. and IX. to another hand, and X. to 

another; XII. is dubious, and “ there remain but a few pieces 
of different origin”; and he enumerates a lot of “ interpolations.” 

‘We do not believe one word of it, In the first place, every 
critic has his separate system of cutting up Homer; and, if they 
cannot satisfy each other, they are not likely to persuade the 
mere literary student that any one of them is right, and all the 
rest wrong. Let us examine some of Mr. 's dissections of 
Homer with the eyes of literary criticism. He says that “few 
are so conservative as to hold that the tenth book” (the stealing 
of the Thracian horses) “ belongs to the original story.” Weknow 
nothing, and nobody does, about “ the original story,” which may 
be ever so far behind Homer; but we are not convinced that 
Book X. does not belong to the original work of the minstrel. 
However, it is with Book IX. that “the real dispute begins.” 
Mr. Leaf holds that “ the cumulative evidence of style, language, 
and plot is sufficient to show that the ninth book does not belong 
to the original components of the Iliad.” As for language, it is 
too obscure and slippery a topic. It has been admitted that we 
cannot get back to the original text, and the language has mani- 
festly been modified in all sorts of times and places. It does 
not follow that the matter is secon Let us turn to the 
plot. ‘ The principal of the arguments” (against the inclusion 
of the book in the original draft of the poem) is the inconsistency 
of the whole idea of offered reparation with the words of Achilles 
in Book XVI. 49-100. Even if there were an inconsistency, no 
one should maintain that Homer, with his rude, unmanageable 
writing materials, must be more consistent than modern authors 
with all their proofs and revises. Moreover the demand for con- 
stant consistency in the mouths of separatists proves too much. 
If oyen right in their belief, many re-editings and repolishings 
have endured by the poems, then why were not the glaring 
inconsistencies they complain of smoothed away? Nothing could 
have been easier for an editor with leisure and a nicely-written 
text. 

But we see no inconsistency whatever in Books [X. and XVI. 
Tn Book IX. A on sends an embassy to Achilles, offering 
to restore Briseis as pure as he received her, and to give enormous 

logetic gifts, in Homeric fashion, if Achilles will only relent. 

e to says he will leave next day. Phenix 

w speech Mr. regards as an interpolation) persuades 
& not to desert. But, says Achilles, “ I will never take thought 
of bloody war until wise Priam’s son, noble Hector, comes to 
the Myrmidon’s huts and sbips, slaying the Argives, and smirch 
the ships with fire.” This is his ultimatum in Book IX. The 
prayer of Phcenix does not make him accept Briseis and all the 

ifts of reconciliation. wounded 

Agamemnon’s conduct. He absolutely distrusts the King's 
diplomacy. He wiil only fight when his personal sefety ‘is 
threatened by Hector. 

Well, he said so in Book IX., and he stuck to his word in 
Book XVI. The inconsistency would have been in yielding. He 

what he had vowed. “I said” (referring to Book IX.), 
“that I would not cease from my wrath until that time when to 
mine own ships should come the war cry and the battle.” Things 


would be very dilferent, 
«i pot xpeiwy 
cidein, 


but Agamemnon had insulted him beyond forgiveness, beyond 
power of restitution and of gifts to make him forget. He trusts 
(XVI. 85-86) that the Achezans, if Patroclus be victorious, will 
“ take away from Agamemnon the fairest maiden and add splendid 
gifts” (Uiad, Leaf, Lang, and Myers, p. 316). Achilles will be 
om not by Agamemnon’s voluntary restoration of his lady, 

t by her being “ taken away from him.” 

It is the point of honour on which Achilles stands, now and in 
Book IX. After the death of Patroclus his heart is turned, but 
now he is resolute in his determination. ‘There is no inconsistency 
here. If Mr. Leaf wishes an example of a similar point of honour, 
he will find it, of all places, in Tanner's Narrative of a Captivity 

the Indians (New York, 1830, p. 183). Tanner was stolen 
Indians when a child. He lived with them for thirty years, 
ting eir religion, manners, and morals, Once a white fur- 
trader, r. Wells, tried to bully Tanner out of his beaver-skin, 
and pointed a pistol at him. Tanner mastered him, and then 
denounced him for not shooting. “If you had the heart of a 
squaw, you would not ait Dieta your pistol to my breast and 
have failed to take my life.” This was the point of honour. 
Wells offered large and valuable presents, “Tell him,” said 
Tanner to Wells's envoy, “ that he is a child; he wishes to quarrel 
and forget his quarrel in one day; but he shall not find I am like 
him.” He never would accept the arowa, “If he had shot me, 
and wounded me ever so severely, I should have been less offended 


with him than to have him present ‘his pistol at my breast and:| Unwin. 


take it away without firing.” Tanner would have understood. 
Achilles better than Mr. Leaf does. The son of Peleus was not 
“a child” to wish to quarrel and forget in a day, or a week. 

But Mr. Leaf thinks that “ the whole tone of Achilles’s speech 
(Book XVL) “excludes the idea that the restoration of Sriseis 
had already been offered.” We side with what we think would 
be the opinion of John Tanner against Mr. Leaf and Mr, Grote, 
neither of them (like Tanner and Achilles) accustomed to the early 
point of honour. We should have been disappointed in our 
Achilles had he acted otherwise than he did. 

Space forbids us to attempt a vindication of Book X., which is 
certainly capable of being detached from the body of the Iliad, 
without offending our sense of fitness. But without Book IX. 
Achilles would not be that implacable Achilles of the early world, 
whose brooding resentment only breaks down when his heart is 
broken, and his wrath turned on another head. 

This purely lite’ discussion must not prevent us from thank- 
ing Mr, Leaf for a volume not only most useful to the student at 
the Universities, but full of interest to every reader of Homer in 
the original. The archwological notes, above all, are rick in 
research. We can thank him for these, without resenting his 
unsuccessful attempt to shake our belief in “ every word between 
the twa boords o’ buik ”—the Lliad. 


BASQUE LEGENDS.* 


f Seay principal interest of these —— is an interest of style. 
As a specimen of Continental English, the book has real 
merit ; as a contribution to our knowledge of the Basques, it has 
little or none, Mme. Monteiro abounds in good intentions, it is 
true; she adores the language, the traditions, the character, the 
manners of the people she has set herself to write about, But in 
a matter of this sort something more than good intentions is 
repetret and this is altogether absent from Mme. Monteiro’s 
wor 

The gist of her introduction is that the maintenance of tradi- 
tion is a good thing. The ues, as she remarks, are a 
vigorous and original breed; they have done good work in the 
world, but they have no written literature. “ Following that 
traditional spirit,” she says, “ which is the characteristic mark of 
the race . . . they have never sought to transmit in writing to 
their descendants the narrative of their great deeds, nor the key- 
stone of their robust organization”; so that, “in view of all 
these circumstances,” there can be no end to the interest and im- 
portance which attach to“ the thousands of scattered fragments 
of a nation’s traditions and beliefs, which, shining like vivid 
flashes of lightning amid dark shadows, rend the dense veils which 
conceal the mysterious secrets of the glorious history of the 
Basque people.” Superstition, she opines, is not always a baleful 
influence; but in any case it is ineradicable in the human mind, 
it “ has not ceased to pervade and dominate the spirit as power- 
fully now as it has ever done.” We have given up the belief in 
witches and divination and art-magic of every sort; bat how 
about our mediums, with “legions of the dead at their comman 
ever ready to appear at their evocation to fill'with wonder an 
dread the most cultured city in Europe”? and how about the 
somnambulist, who, “with brow bathed in perspiration and 
frame quivering in forced sleep,” amazes and confounds his 
clients by perceiving “through his closed eyelids the beginning 
of tubercule (sic) in the lung”? Belief for belief, she prefers 
the “ Arguiduna ” and the Lady of Morumendi to the creations of 
Mr. Sludge, and is happier with Lekovide and Altabiscar than 
with Koot Hoomi and Colonel Olcott. Their influence and that 
of innumerable appearances akin to them—appearances romantic, 
heroic, diabolic even—have had, she considers, an immense effect 
on the development of the mind and character of the race. It is 
fast evanishing, for “ the levelling breath of the age is wresting 
from the heart of the ues on a par with the superstitions in 
which they lived, their lofty sentiments and patriarchal customs ; 
still, she is not without hope that “the day may dawn when 
some privileged genius shall to a conclusion the imperfect 
work which I have commenced of bringing forward before an en- 
lightened English public the vast array of not only Basque legends, 
but the legends of many other provinces of Spain.” She is further 
of opinion that it is better not to disturb the popular faith in 
“ ghosts and peri, white ladies and Will o' the wisps ”—firstly, be- 
cause “ these simple beliefs” prepare the souls that entertain 
them “in a certain manner to accept other beliefs which are of 
greater importance and interest”; and, secondly, because, if you 
take it away, you ruin the amusement of their winter evenings. 
In other words, you make an A gnostic and a Moonlighter of the 
K if you him of his affection for the 


ng the Basque Provinces, topographically, with Ireland, Scot- 
the ‘sicial denizens of 
this favoured land—its Lamia, its -jauna, its Maitagarrys, 


its Sorguiias ; and eulogizing its language as “ magnificent, original, 
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and similar to none,” Mme. Monteiro appeals in moving terms to 
the English public—“ ever ready to recognize the grandeur and 
virtues of foreign nations "—and settles down to her work of pre- 
er selection is composed partly o: yo 
ballads. The latter, alle of the extraordinary fustian in 
which they are clothed, are much more interesting than the 
others, which Mme. Monteiro tells in her own way, and which 
show symptoms of having been thoroughly, if unskilfully, cooked 
for the occasion. The first story, “ Aquelarre”—i.e. the “ Pasture 
of the He-Goat”—is of witches and the Devil, It tells how two 
boy brothers—Laiioa, the dark and proud, and Izar, the gentle 
and the fair, with eyes “of the purest sky blue "—were separated 
upon Aquelarre, and what came of it. Izar, who was deserted by 
Laiioa, suid his prayers, hid himself in a hollow tree, and there— 
under the guardianship of an angel, told off to keep him scath- 
less—was pent to behold the arrival from all points of the 
compass of a band of witches, who danced the infernal round, and 
then did worship to their master, the dreadful He-Goat. One of 
them told how she had bewitched the only daughter of “ the 
grand reigning Duke of F——,” and had hidden her spell in a toad 
in the palace gardens. Of course Izar made his way to the States 
of the grand reigning Duke, slew the toad, healed the princess, 
and was adopted by the Duchess for her son. Laiioa, meanwhile, 
had bitterly regretted his baseness; but when the story of Izar's 
fortunes had been made into a ballad, which was sung all over 
Biscay and Navarre, he determined to achieve the same adventure 
for himself. Hid in the hollow tree, he saw the witches come; 
but this time they worshipped no He-Goat, but the very Fiend. 
No angel was watching over Lajioa, so that he was instantly dis- 
covered, and haled before the Prince of the Air. They exchanged 
compliments, and Laiioa, as an act of defiance, spat in the demon’s 
face. “To describe,” says Mme. Monteiro, “ the expression of 
fiendish rage which appeared on the monstrous countenance 
of Satan is not for any to do.” The insult was more than 
he could stand; so “he wrathfully rose from his throne, grasped 
the boy in his clutches, and cast him headlong, like to a catapult, 
down the precipice which stands more than a league from that 
spot.” Such was the end of Lajioa. His soul, however, “ purified 
in that trial, rose up to heaven”; and ever since “ at the hour 
of midnight on all Saturdays, with the exception of Easter 
Eve,” there arises from the chasms of Aquelarre “a tender 
wailing,” while “a noise resounds similar to that which is pro- 
duced by the falling of a body.” A second story, “ Arguiduna” 
(“ arguiduna ” is, being interpreted, “ fatuous fire” or will o’ the 
wisp), bas more of the popular stamp, but has been a good deal 
doctored, and is not easy to follow; a third, “ Jaun-Zuria, Prince 
of Erin,” ie me like a lost duan from Ossia n¥ it were only 
ina iate English ; a further, “ Maitagarri ” (the “ maitagarri” 
is al fairy of the Basques), is still more incoherent and less 
plausible; while a fifth, “Roldan’s Bugle Horn,” is but a weak 
and awkward attempt to associate with the circumstances of 
common life the tradition that the mighty ghost of Roland still 
haunts the gorge of Roncesvalles and the peaks of Navarre, and 
that the sound of his horn is a portent of inevitable bale. In all 
these Mme. Monteiro appears to have followed the example of 
Fernan Caballero. The inspiration has had disastrous results, 
Fernan Caballero is the reverse of trustworthy and authoritative ; 
and so is Mme. Monteiro. But the Andalusian writer is always 
readable; and Mme. Monteiro is not. 

. The best of the ballads, an Arguiduna romance, is quoted in our 
author's introduction ; it is too long, but in places it is singularly 
natural and affecting. In “ The Fag mcd of Lara” we are 
introduced to a hero “ of the poet Silio Italico.” Another, “The 
Virgin of the Five Towers "—Sos, Sadava, Uncastillo, Tauste, and 
Egea, to wit—is a good and spirited romance of love, and deserves 
to appear in better English. Two others, “ The Raids” and 
“ The Chant of the Crucilied,” are reminiscences of the war with 
Rome; while a third, “The Holy War,” is a battle-song case 
the Moor. All three have the right heroic ring; and, though th 
style in which they are here presented is as it were a libel on the 
style of Bohn’s translations—as who should say a reductio ad 
absurdum of the great manner of Theodore Aloys Buckley—they 
are martial and stirring even so. 


TIPPOO.* 


VHE fault to be found with Tippoo is that it is too pain- 
J fal. Phe action is dramatic and the drawings are spirited ; 
but the unmerited fate of the luckless hero saddens the reader to 
such an extent that he cannot enjoy as he would the joint efforts 
of Messrs. Ralston and Oole. TIPO as very clever people may 
guess, was a tiger—a kind of baby tiger, possessed of all the 
amiability and friskiness, but alas! of some of the mischief 
of a kitten. It was no vulgar ambition, no childish caprice, 
which induced Dr. Delaney, his owner, to become possessed of 
him. The man of science desired to enrich the Zoological 
of town with the bandsomest 
imported from “up coun an engaging cub. Nor 
Tippoo, even when ado any of "these bloodthirsty 
encies which the great poet who, as some people know, did 
write the Perse, has descri (though not in that play) in 


deathless verse. But even on the voyage, and when he was a 
very little cub, Tippoo exhibited a fatal fondness for that form of 
horseplay which is so dear to the youthful mind; and when the 
comparative Liberty-hall of the ship was exc for the prim 
ig sr | of a lodging-house sad things happened. Not only did 

terrify everybody, but candour compels us to say that he 
indulged in conduct really reprehensible and not merely alarming. 
He pulled the grate to which he had been chained from its brick- 
work ; he devoured the letters; he played, if we may be pardoned 
the expression, Uld Harry with everything and everybody, from 
the cat and the dog to his master’s whiskers and the landlady's 
daughter's piano. Only the said landlady’s daughter Julia—an 
exceedingly comely young person—appears to have had any real 
influence (through the medium of the tongs and his tail) over 
him. And at last he broke loose, and, after scaring a whole 
neighbourhood out of its seven senses, was foully entangled in a 
lawn tennis net and butchered by suburban revolvers. For we 
should have mentioned that the ungrateful Zoological Society 
declined the honour of him altogether. This woful history is 
delineated with pen and pencil very vividly and graphically, from 
the first arrival of Tippoo, a helpless infant, held up as to the 
scruff of his innocent neck by a stalwart native, to the last sad 
scene where Dr. Delaney, unconsoled even by Julia, is weeping on 
his grave. If we prefer any scenes, they are the introduction of 
Tippoo, the sketch of him y a gilted amateur, and the already- 
mentioned where Julia shows that, if courtesy will not 
always disarm tigers, there is good hope of tongs judiciously 
applied by fair and firm hands. But it is all agreeable, save for 
the sad overshadowing of the end. 


A NEW MASTERPIECE.* 


M R. QUILTER'S Sententie Artis is altogether a book apart. 

Not often has the reviewer such a windfall; not often can 
he exercise bis trade with so much of pleasure and of profit. The 
work is animi figura—the portraiture of a mind ; and to study it is 
to pass from admiration to amusement, all of the loftiest and the 
most intellectual types with the turning of e page. It is 
evident that Mr. Quilter has the highest opinion of himself; but 
the idiosyncrasy—that last infirmity of noble minds—is not in- 
capable of justification before men. Its expression has been re- 
ceived in the rudest manner; much, in fact, as Waller received a 
certain “ tedious poem on the Fall of Man,” the work of an old 
“ blind schoolmaster” named John Milton. But there is no doubt 
that the inspirations of such a reception were the envy, hatred, 
malice, and uncharitableness which ever lie in wait for the superior 
mind ; nor is there any that in Sententie Artis—or, as Mr. Quilter 
is thoughtful enough to render it not only for such as have less 
skill in the learned languages than himself, an Artium Magister 
and a barrister-at-law, but for some perhaps who having plenty of 
Latin might doubt its meaning, “First Principles of Art ”—we 
have a book unique of its kind, presenting a true picture of its 
distinguished author, and affording to the thoughtful reader as 
much of honest recreation and instruction combined as anything in 
the range of contemporary letters. 

Mr. Quilter has the qualities of so many defects that, in con- 
templating his achievement with a view to comment and inte 
tation, it is difficult to decide where to begin to praise and to 
admire. His learning, for instance, is enormous ; for he spells, b 
virtue of peculiar knowledge, Old Crome with a special “ h,”—as if 
that forgotten painter were not a man, but a colour—when and 
wherever he has occasion to treat of him. His opportunities, 
again, of knowing what is what in art and of consorting with dis- 
tinguished artists must needs have been exceptional; for in his 
pages the late Jules Bastien-Lepage is referred to, not by the 
name with which he may have signed his pictures, and by which 
he was known for certain to the world, but, by the impulse of 
a beautiful familiarity, as “ Bastian” Lepage tout court. Advan- 
tages of this sort are not, it may be, important at first sight. 
They are, however, a distinguishing characteristic of Mr. Quilter’s 
work; and to instance them is to demonstrate, at once and for 
ever, how thoroughly he is justified in thinking so well of it as 
he does. Another attribute which he possesses, and that in a 
supreme degree, is the attribute of good breeding. A good 
example of this is his description of Mr. John Collier, who is said 
to owe his success to (among other qualities) “ a certain knack of 
hitting off his sitter, and, metaphorically speaking, giving him a 
cheerful slap on the back, before he says, like a shampooer in a 
Turkish bath”—or the Partridge of the Vaudeville—** Next 
man.’” In this instance his elegance of thought and feeling is 
touched with a certain gentle refinement of humour; in others, 
as when he compares Mr. Poynter to a cart-horse (in contrast with 
the President, who is, of course, a race-horse), dismisses Mr. 
Richmond as “a clever trifler,” and labels the late Fred Walker 
as “a dull Greek,” its inspiration is plainly a dignified severity. 
His interest in elaborate detail is shown by a charmingly polite 
of defects of Mr. Frederick Wedmore; 

is generous delicacy o pores his discovery of “a rather 
vulgar and snobbish quality” in “ sash of the work” of Sir 
Joshua ; his ivtimate acquaintance with painting and literature 
by his description of the ingenious Gustave Doré as “in some ways 


\* Tippoo: a Tale of a Tiger. By W. Ralston and C. W. Cole. London 
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the Carlyle of artists”; his intellectual courage and originality 
of mind by his reference of the reform of English landscape, not 
to Cons and Chrome, but to “Joseph Mallord William 
Turner” (there is nothing like accuracy in these matters) who 
“ discovered that the sun shone,” and David Cox, who found 
out, “within a very short period,” that “the wind blew”; his 
insight into wsthetic history, his identification of the “ idea 
of nature” entertained by Mr. Vicat Cole with “ one which used 
to be very prevalent among painters some fifty or sixty years 
ago”—in the dark ages of Constable and Turner. One chooses 
almost at. random; for evidence of the many qualities of which 
Mr. Quilter’s peculiar genius, his special faculty—in a word his 
gift of Quilterism—is compacted is found in every ph. 
He has inscribed bis work with singular modesty—for, as we 
have hinted, he is not the humblest of men; he believes in 
his mission and. himself, and he has the right oracular feeling— 
to “ Painters and Picture Lovers”; and there is no doubt that it 
will reach the address. Ofcourse the general will clamour for 
it too; but, as we have tried to show, it is mainly an expres- 
sion of the Higher Culture, and even among specialists there are 
many who will shrink from the audacity of its conclusions, and to 
whom the strange and pict ue originality of its author's 
theories will seem (as those of Galileo, Kepler, Paracelsus, Mr. 
Ruskin, all great discoverers, in short) a matter to discourage and 


ore. 

It has to be acknowledged, however, that Mr. Quilter is not 
always himself. There are lapses in his achievement, extra- 
ordinary as it is; the career of even his indefatigable intelligence 
is not unbroken. On one , for instance, we find such a 
diamond of counsel and reflection as that which announces that 
“right feeling in art is precedent to right dain and, by in- 
ference, prefers the practice of Blake and Linnell and Mulready— 
the practice, in a word, of representative and right-minded British 
art—to that of Raphael and Claude and Rubens, and all the poor 
devils who were under the delusion that a painter must, before all 
things else, be able to paint. Against this it is painful (and onl 
a severe sense of duty compels us to the act) to have to set suc 
a piece of mere enthusiasm, however generous in intention, as the 
remark, e in all seriousness, and even with a certain passion, 
that “Old Chrome himself was a better landscape-painter than 
any who is living now.” Mr. Quilter has, we believe, denied, and 
that in print, that he has any icular affection for this old- 
fashioned and obscure artist ; and there is a saving virtue in the 
“himself” which is tacked on to the name, and seems to indicate 
that the observation is merely humorous, and is at best to be 
regarded as no more than a momentary fling of temper. 


THE SERAPION BRETHREN.* 


Ww the exception of one or two rather slovenly translations 
of his stories, Hoffmann has had to wait some sixty odd 
years before an intelligent, and in most respects an accurate, 
translation of any one of his —— works was laid before the 
English reader. It is true that Mr. Carlyle has translated the 
isolated tale of the “Golden Pot” in a masterly manner ; but, 
oddly enough, he did not think fit to reproduce it in the “ People's 
Edition” of his works, although he has reprinted his highly 
appreciative biography of this extraordinary man, The reason 
for this neglect may emp x be found in the very nature of the 
stories and in the no obvious fact that it is not every one, as 
shown by the remarks of a contemporary a few days ago, that is 
able to appreciate the weird fancies and ue humour in 
which this author indulges. Whatever may be the cause, the fact 
remains that, until a short time ago, but little was known by 
English readers of the works of one of the most imaginative 
writers in the German language. By the recent issue of the 
first volume of Major Ewing’s translation of The Serapion 
Brethren this omission has been rectitied, Of the translator's 
ability to the task those who have read his rendering of 
Jean Paul’s Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces will have had 
little doubt ; and we may as well say that he has done his part in 
this instance in a very scholarly manner, preserving the spirit of 
the original, and at the same time giving as literal a rendering of 
the text as it is possible to do under circumstances of con- 
siderable difficulty, for Hoffmann’s sentences do not easil 

lend themselves for purposes of translation, and his occasiona 

obscurities, and at times wilful mystitications, require great skill 
in handling in any other age than German. Zhe Serapion 
Brethren is @ collection of tales, written many of them at 
different times, woven together by dialogues on different subjects 
of the Serapion Brethren, a private circle of some half- n 
companions who met together weekly at Hoffmann’s house in 
Berlin. This volume contains two of the of the collection, 
“ The Nutcracker and King of Mice ” and “ Master Martin, the 
Cooper and his Men,” illustrating a different side of the 
author's genius, the first being a fantastic fairy tale of extra- 
ordinary fascination even for older people, and the other a 
reproduction of mediseval life in Niirnberg of remarkable vividness 


and artistic vigour. We sincerely hope and believe that there is 
* The Serapion Brethren. By Ernst Theodor Wilhelm Hoffmann. 
Translated by Major Alex. Ewing. Vol. I. London: George Bell & Sons. 


still existing a large class of readers who will welcome the tales 
contained in this volume with enthusiasm, who ere not yet so 
completely given over to the enjoyment of the very real horrors 
and mysteries of the “ shilling dreadful” class as to fail to see 
the exuberant play of fancy and genuine realization of mediwval 
manners which is displayed in these two stories at least. Dull, 
indeed, at least to our conception, must he be who is not in- 
terested in the first story, in the mysterious adventures of young 
Mr. Drosselmeier and the seven-headed son of Queen Mouseyrink, 
the enchanting description of Toyland, the beautiful, simple- 
hearted devotion of Marie Stahlbaum for the Nutcracker, and the 
eccentricities of Godpapa Drosselmeier with the glass wig. It is 
true, as Ottmar, one of the friends, says in the conversation which 
follows the story, that “ many very rational people—particularly 
those who have never been children themselves (which is the case 
with gee Le: shrug their shoulders and shake their heads, and 
say the whole affair isa pack of stupid nonsense”; but to these we 
would answer, “ Touch not the book. You are unworthy of argument, 
for you never could be convinced ; but we pity you from our soul, for 
you are devoid of one sense which certainly renders life more a 
sant, the sense of humour.” Of “ Master Martin” we cannot fancy 
any complaint can be made; for, indeed, those most opposed to 
Hoffwann during his lifetime admitted it was a maste , and 
Carlyle says it “even reminds us of the author of Waverley.” 
It is much to be regretted that Carlyle did not leave usa trans- 

ajor Ewing's rendering wil compensate for want. 
Of thirteen contained thi a of 
such as “ Doge an ” have already appeared in Eng- 
lish; but the majority will be absolutely new to the general 
reader, and of much greater interest and artistic value than any of 
the morbid realistic novelettes which are so eagerly sought after 
by that large public which must have something to read, requiring 
@ maximum of sensationalism with a minimum of strain upon the 
intellectual faculties, In Hoffmann’s work we find so curious an 
interweaving of the fantastic with real life that we can scarcely 
say where the one ends and the other begins ; we feel that, however 
strange the situation may appear, it y is the only effective one 
— and follows quite naturally. Who can doubt when Elis 

roebom, in the “Mines of Falun,” meets old Torbern, who had 
been buried in the mine 100 years before, and is by him intro- 
duced to the beautiful Queen of the Mine, that all that follows, 
which we do not intend to divulge here, is but the necessary 
consequence of his rash dedication of himself to her service. i 
in “The Singers’ Contest,” we have our old Wagnerian friend 
Klingsohr revived to perform some more sinister actions, this time 
in the guise of a master in the singer craft. We quite expect 
him, and feel truly glad when the highly moral Wolfframb, 
albeit he is somewhat of a prig, defeats Nasias Klingsohr’s familiar 
at the singing contest, to the joy and happiness of all concerned. 
It may be sad rubbish; but it is nevertheless, to any romance- 
reader worthy of the name, intensely real at the time of reading. 
“ A Fragment of the Lives of Three Friends” is a lesson in the 
art of imagination—for we are convinced that there is such an 
art—and we will give in Hoffmann’s words the origin of this 
highly comic tale. It is so simple and natural that we are tempted 
to believe that the incident was real, The friends were talking 
about collaboration in literature; and, after some of them had 
objected to it, one remarked that, on the con , ‘ sympathetically- 
minded friends often give each other valuable hints and sugges- 
tions which lead to the production of works.” To which another 
replies:—“ For a suggestion of that sort I have to thank our 
friend Severin. I was with him in the Thiergarten, Berlin, when 
there happened before our eyes the incident which suggested the 
story ‘A ent of the Lives of Three Friends,’ which 
I wrote, and have brought with me to read to you to-night; for 
when (as you shall presently see) the pretty gr read the letter, 
which had been privately handed to her, with tears in her eyes, 
Severin cast pregnant glances at me, and whispered, ‘There's 
something for you, Ottmar; let your fancy move its wings; write 
at once all about the girl, the letter, and her tears.’ I did so at 
once, and here you have the result.” But we shall not indicate 
the result, leaving this to be sought by the reader himself; and 
we confidently prophesy that he will, if he is a sympathetic reader 
(we have already warned others to stand off), be charmed with 
the exuberant fun displayed in the little story. 

But it is not only the romance-reader who will find matter of 
interest in this volume of stories, The musician cannot but be 
astonished at the advanced opinions which the author, for his day, 
held on this subject, There are tions which the most 
nounced Wagner-worshippers of this day will welcome. It is 
well known that Hoffmann’s ambition in life was to shine, not as a 
literary man, but as a musician. He was only led to li pur- 
suits adversity and the necessity of keeping life bod. 
together, but his whole soul was given to music, in which rae 4 
of art he was so & proficient as even to arouse the praises of 
Carl Maria von Weber with t to his opera of Undine. His. 
opinions on music will be found in “The Poet and Composer,'” 
“The Interrupted C ” and in the conversation which takes 
place before the tale of “ Master Martin.” The theories there 
—— have some of them become facts and others have a 

t it must be recollected that they were advanced more than 
a century ago, at a time when Spontini was all-powerful in Berlin. 

We look forward with considerable expectation to the second 
volume of Major Ewing's translation, which must contain some of 
the very best of Hoffmann’s productions, “Signor Formica,” for 
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‘the present volume may be such as to lead to the publication of 
not only the “ Fantasiestiicke” but even the “ Nachtstiicke” by 
the same hand, 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.* 


HE publishers who publish, the public which (also, 
T it is to be hoped, buys), and, we may add, the reviewers who 
‘review The Encyc ta Britannica are beginning to see land, 
We have all got so far that the end of the journey is at least a 
good deal nearer than its begi “ay, ® The twenty-first volume, 
now in hand, goes from “ Rothe, Richard (1799-1867), theo- 
logian,” to “Siam.” The not inconsiderable slice of human 
knowledge lying between the two is dealt with in the best encyclo- 
peedia manner. Of subjects concerning which one knows nothing 
‘we may learn a great deal, and be put in the way of learning 
more, Of subjects which one flatters oneself one does know 
‘there is still something to be learnt. Asa matter of course, the 
reviewer cannot always understand on what principle, if any, the 
length of some articles has been regulated ; but was there ever an 
encyclopeedia quite free from reproach in the matter of arrangement 
and J ecw ng ? Again, an article may be found here and there 
which seems to have ae ont of its proper place. “Sea 
‘Laws” ought surely to under “Law,” and “Schools of 
Painting ” under “ Painting.” If this last subject is to be put 
ander “ School,” why should we not have schools of philosophy, 
or even schools of whales? But that is a small matter. The 
essential is that the subject should be treated and the article be 
— As the author is Professor J. Henry Middleton, there need 
ne doubt on this last point. ~ 

The alphabet (bless it!) keeps all this heap of general information 
in some sort of order. For instance, before you get to Siam you 
aust, in the natural course of things, get through the sea, and 


many things appertaining thereunto. Accordingly there is an 
eiticee “ Sea,” brief and unsigned, with references to “ Geography 
—Baltic Sea” &c., and further on an article on Sea Water (Pro- 
fessor W. Dittmar). Then, in their proper alphabetical order, 
come beasts which are in the sea—such as Sea-horse, Sea-wolf, 
alias sea-cat (what a chuckle-headed fellow was he who first called 
# wolf a cat!), and, noblest of all, Sea-serpent (Mr. W. E. Hoyle). 
Mr. Hoyle has not duly considered the influence of the press on. 
the devel t and survival of this noble monster. From the 
things which are in the sea it is an easy step to the things which 
go.upon it, So we turn to the Rev. Edmond Warre, D.D., on 
“Ship.” Unfortunately he is one of those whom the trireme, 
8 erat built in the eclipse and rigged (if it was rigged) with 
curses dark, has wholly swallowed up. His article is almost en- 
tirely devoted to this mysterious row-boat of the ancient world. 
He undertakes—he, the thousand and first—to show how the 
trireme was built and rowed. Like so many others, his account 
is ingenious, but leaves the reader still in doubt whether it 


theory, which is simple and supported by authority; but, if 
a species of flimsy Thames lighter, prope ippers. It 
is going too far to say, as Dr. Warre does, that medimval 
eys were rowed with sweeps worked by several men each. 
‘This immense advance on the feeble one-man one-oar system 
belongs rather to the sixteenth century. In the early Venetian 
and Genoese galleys there was inly only one man to each 
oar, though there were two men on each curved bench, and 
two. oars to a port. But Dr. Warre’s article is hopelessly 
meagre for later types of vessel, He has not one word to sa 
about the ship of the fifteenth and sixteenth century, thoug 
the turning of the Cape, the discovery of America, and the deeds 
of our own fathers were more interesting than the peddling coast- 
ing voyages of the Greeks and Romans. There has been more talk 
than enough on the subject to the exclusion of things better worth 
talking about, and, what is more, easier to talk about with know- 
ledge. The Philistine need not think that we want to be delivered 
from the Greeks and Romans, but only that we want to see them 
kept in their proper place, which in maritime affairs is very far 
down in the scale. @ article on Shipbuilding by Sir N. gue f 
is a scientific treatise, and that on Shipping, by the Rev. W. 
Cunningham, an economic treatise. Captain Moriarty, R.N., con- 
tributes quite a treatise on Seamanship, profusely illustrated ; but 
why are there two drawings of the “ Bowline on a Bight” and 
none of the bowline or running bowline? We would also venture 
to doubt whether his comment on that important text— 
And he who strives the tempest to disarm 
4 Will never first embrail the lee yard-arm— 

wholly orthodox. At least it does not quite agree with the 
of Sir George Neree. Sir Twrias contributes an article 
on Sea Laws which might be a preface to a new edition of the 
Black Book of the Admiralty. 

The volume: ends with an article devoted to a country, and 
contains many.. Ruasia, for instance, comes between Rotifera and 

i Prince P. A. tkine, who in the sad interval before 
anarchy shall come and laws be all repealed (if it is thought 
necessary to go through the form) is an assiduous contributor to 
the Encyclopedia, gives forty columns to the geography and 


‘© The Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth edition. Vol. XXI. Edin- 
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instance, and “ Spielergliick,” and we may hope that the success of 


statistics of what he is still, by no fault of his, compelled to eall 
the Russian Empire. Mr. W. R. Moriill treats of the history and 
literature of that country with its one great reign and one great 
writer, Scotland, it is hardly necessary to say, is treated at great 
length. Seventy-two pages, or one hundred and forty-four 
columus, are divided out between its History (Aineas J.G. Mackay; 
LL.D.), its Geology (Arch. Geikie, LL.D.), Statistics (T. F. 
Henderson), Church (Rey. Allan Menzies), and Early Literature 
(J. Small, LL.D.) How much was given to England? With 
these articles may be classed two on languages. Dr. Adolf Noreen 
writes on the Scandinavian Languages, and Professor J. Eggeling 
on Sanskrit “ Language and Literature.” ; 

Literature has its share of special as well as of general articles. It 
includes Rousseau, the two Saint-Simons, Mme. de Sévigné, Sainte- 
Beuve, Servetus (who comes fairly under Literature), Salmasius, 
the Scaligers, Shelley, Scott, and Sheridan. The last twoare “done” 
by Professor W. Minto, who tells the life of Scott with care on 
the whole, though he rather skims over the not wholly in- 
telligible story of his ruin, and the life of Sheridan with a 
proper amount of but without shirking certain disagree- 
able parts of the subject. Since Professor Minto was going to 
refer to Carlyle’s essay on Scott, he might have called it some- 
thing else than merely “ splenetic.” The Rev. Alex. Gordon's 
article on Servetus will probably attract the casual reader who 
turns over the volume, A rather curious halo of scientific fame 
and of martyrdom hangs round the name of this most unlucky 
and indeed most unwise Spaniard. To have nearly fore- 
stalled Harvey, and to have been burnt by a man who, according 
to modern notions, was particularly bound to burn nobody, 
make up a considerable distinction between them. From Dr, 
Gordon's paper, which is in tone not unlike a famous essay by 
Guizot, it is pretty plain that Servetus rushed on his death, 
and that, if he had not been sent to the stake by Calvin (who, 
by-the-bye, seems to have wanted to behead him as the more 
humane course), he would have suffered the same fate at the 
hands of somebody else. Like all the Spanish Protestants so 
called, he does not appear to have known his own mind, or to 
have been able to fit in with any of the sects then strong enough 
to defend themselves. Dr. Garnett’s article on Salmasius should 
be read with a tender regret by the classical scholar. Here was a 
man who, purely because he had edited, or was about to edit, 
Latin authors, was honoured by kings—aye, and paid too—and 
called on for help in times of trouble. How are the mighty fallen! 
A man might edit the whole of Greek and Latin literature in these 
days in the most brilliant way, and yet would Prince Bismarck 
not say a single civil word to him, nor send him the smallest coin 
ever struck by the smallest German prince. When we say that 
the article on Shelley is written by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, we have 
said enough, Professor T. Spencer Baynes writes of Shakspeare, 
and Mr. H. R. Tedder of his bibliography. 

The articles on French literature, numerous as usual, are, with 
one exception, left in Mr. Saintsbury’s hands.. That exception 
is Sainte-Beuve, who is dealt with by Mr. Matthew Arnold. To 
say that Mr. Arnold is full, ingenious, very readable, and makes 
his reader think, is only to say what anybody might have foreseen 
would need to be said on hearing the name of the critic associated 
with the subject. Perhaps he sins a little against Sainte-Beuve’s own 
canons, and does not take sufficient notice of personal questions. 
Thus, in noting the entire change of tone between the great critic’s 
first and second judgments of Victor Hugo, he quite omits any re- 
ference to the intervening relations between the men, which 
assuredly had something to do with cooling Sainte-Beuve’s early 
enthusiasm. There is, too, in this article an excursion and alarum 
to the address of Mr. Arnold's colleague in this part of the Ency- 
clopedia, so sudden, so entirely unexpected, so completely @ re 
ot nothing in particular, that it looks like a printer's error.. Mr. 
Saintsbury has good subjects in Rousseau and Saint-Simon 
(whose lofty estimate of the value of dukes and peers he rds 
with a qualified sympathy), and a most congenial one in Mme. 
de Sévigné ; good narrative and sound criticism which is content 
to be criticism, and does not try to preach any. doctrine of an 
extra literary kind, are as always the qualities of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
articles. It will not be expected that we should do more than 
refer to such articles as “Scholasticism” (Prof. A. Seth) or 
St. Vitus Dance (J. O. Affleck, M.D.) or Series (Prof. Cayley). 
The article “ Shrew” is of course devoted to the common or four- 
footed beast of the name, There is a deal of curious lore in 
popular customs connected with the biped of the name which 
might have been noticed in a work dealing with all men do and 
suiier. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS AND DIARIES, 


HE prize competitions originated by certain publishers of 
Christmas Oards do not appear as yet to have called forth any 
remarkable powers of design among artists. Generally speaking, 
much ingenuity has been expended on the pictorial aspects of the 
art, and picture-making seems to be considered the one great aim 
of designers. The paucity of true decorative work is something 
extraordinary. Is it that the sentiment for decorative beauty is 
the rarest of artistic gifts ? or do artists feel that sweet harmo- 
nious grace and sober colour are hopelessly ee by the 
universal preference for strong aggressive tints and the crude 
emphasis of a bright picture f A decorative scheme of colour and 
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design best conforms to the function of Christmas Card art, though | 
most artists altogether neglect it, being curiously impatient of 
limitations which it were well if they frankly recognized i 
of questing after novelties. Themes that are expedient or season- 
able are necessarily limited in number, while artistic treatment is 
tically boundless, or bounded only by the artist's resources. 
f these are scant, the artist is driven from the natural field of 
enterprise into the horrid wilds of eccentricity. We have before 
us an appalling picture of a genteel cottage fresh from the builder, 
encom by vivid green meadow and trees and sky of burning 
blue, the foreground being composed of a hearth, with its blood- 
red embers, its kettle and fireirons, blood-red apples, and other 
curious objects. This garish picture is intended to illustrate some 
verses of Moore about the peace that may be found in a cottage by 
a heart thet is humble. Apart from the grotesque misreading of 
the poet, the discord between the landscape and the domestic 
hearth is something excruciating. This is one of a selection 
of very varied merit, forwarded by Mr. Arthur Ackermann, and 
published by Messrs. Prang & Co., of Boston, Mass, Some of the 
prize designs are on an unusual scale, and very elaborate. Of 
these C. D, Weldon’s “Christmas Visions” and W. H. Low's 
“ Victorious Love” are very good in composition and colour. A 
notable feature of Messrs. Prang’s cards is their extremely tasteful 
printing; each card being backed by an ornamental design in 
monochrome, which in some instances is more agreeable to the 
eye than the coloured card itself. Some very pretty studies of 
foliage and nesting birds, by H. Giacomelli, are clever reproduc- 
tions of the colour and plumage of red-poles and finches, though 
the tintsare here and there too bright. Another engaging picture 
of bird-life shows a blue-crested bird perched on a bramble, 
admirably vivacious and natural, The young people figured in 
the “Boston Card,” by Miss Humphreys, are presented with 
much piquancy. For the rest, we are unable to specify the best 
of the floral cards and landscapes, as they are not distinguished 
by numbers, 

Messrs. Hildesheimer & Faulkner make a goodly show this year, 
especially in landscapes and in portraiture from p otography, and 
in every description of card merit warm commendation for the 
beauty of their printing and mounting. The private or “ auto- 
graph ” cards are decidedly the prettiest of the season. We have 
them in two forms—fan-shaped with tiny vignettes (463), and 
like ordinary correspondence cards, with clever sketches of birds in 
one corner (444). The three series of views by Mr. Ernest Wilson, 
of London, the Lakes, and North Wales (177-179), are miniature 
albums, ingeniously constructed so as to open automatically by 
means of a cardboard tab affixed to the side of the card. The 
“North Wales” series, by the way, is chielly made up of views 
of Tintern Abbey and the neighbourhood. In the landscape 
section we must note the beautiful folding cards designed by 
Messrs. Sigmund and Wilson (373), by Messrs. Sigmund and 
Noakes (390), by Mr. Ernest Wilson (360), and by Messrs. F. 
Hines and Wilson (217). All these evince true artistic feeling. 
Mr. R. W. Fraser's four sea-pieces (89), and three studies of a 
windmill (29), are capital renderings of broad landscape effects. 
Mr. Sigmund’s monochromes of Lynmouth and Olovelly (266) 
are likewise very attractive. The best of the somewhat fiery 
pictures of Mr. Hines are the clouded moonlight and the sun- 
set (214). Mr. Wilson's pretty vignettes (154) are injured 
their inharmonious settings; the sober presentment of moonlit 
water in one of these is ruined by the assertive arrangement of 
cowslips about it. The pity of it is that the flowers are admirably 
designed, and coloured with excellent veracity. The best of Mr. 
Robert Faulkner's portraits from photographs are the two studies 
of a charming little girl (280), both of which are delicately 
coloured. The most original and pleasing of the figure-subjects 
are by Miss Jane Dealy. These are studies of children nursing 
babies (48), of babes gathering flowers (64)—a charming series ; 
are all well drawn and set forth in dainty tints. 

Messrs. Sockl & Nathan supply an extensive assortment of 
attractive cards, handsomely mounted, with gilt or silver bevelled 
edges, and in general tastefully coloured. Many of the flower- 
pieces are noteworthy examples of delicate colour and agreeable 
arrangement, particularly some wreaths of white jessamine and 
bouquets of pale roses, primula, ox-eye daisies, and other elegant 
floral forms. An oval tablet of silk, with an admirable design 
of Deutzia, is remarkably pretty and delicately scented. Among 
the novelties are some views of the Colonial Exhibition and “ Old 
Edinburgh.” The series of “Modern” cards of ordinary corre- 
spondence shape comprise some attractive designs, and are likely 
to be prized by many people who are easily satiated with colour. 

We have received from Messrs. De La Rue & Co. a selection of 
new diaries in various forms, monthly card calendars neatly fitted 
in leatber frames, illuminated calendars for hanging on walls, and 
a number of ingenious engagement books, red-letter calendars, 
condensed diaries, and other useful aids to the memory. The ex- 
cellence of these diaries and almanacs is too well proven to call for 
notice. It is not superfluous, however, to commend the beautiful 
finish of the exteriors of the diaries, and the ingenious series—e.g. 
25568 and 74924-——that combine purse and diary with marvel- 


lous com ess. The last-named are among the most elegant 
and useful presents that could be desired; the diary is bound in 
watered silk of delicate hue, and the purse is fitted with ever 


needful receptacie, made of Russian leather, and fastened wit 

metal clasp. A beautiful example is the diary alone, bound in 
limp Russia and fastened merely by the pencil slipped through 
doops (22408). Another extremely useful example is the pocket 


diary with clasp, bound in black leather (11104). For ordinary 
use we could wish for nothing more complete and handy than the 
“ Desk Diary,” compiled by Mr. William Godward, admirably 
a full of the information that everybody wishes to have 
at han 

Messrs. John Walker & Co. forward samples of their Registered 
Loop Diaries, a special feature of which is the barrel-like loop at 
the back that holds the pencil. These diaries are in four forms, 
neatly bound in limp leather, very light, convenient, and compact. 
The sheath for the pencil is an excellent device. The contents of 
these slim and attractive diaries are extremely ‘comprehensive, 
comprising the usual calendar information and diary, a letter 
register, cash account, and register for bills, engagements, and 
letters. 

From Messrs. Bemrose & Sons we have received a series of 
calendars entitled the “ Proverbial,” the “Scriptural” and the 
“ Daily,” each with its block of diurnal quotations fitted toa stout 
card. These are admirable examples of a popular form of 
almanac, and may be especially commended to the large class of 
people afflicted with inexact notions of the flight of time. With 
such a monitor, in fact, every one should be alert. 

The Christmas Cards of Mesers, W. A. Mansell & Co. include 
many novelties in artistic photography, illumination, etching, 
crayon-drawing, that form distinct departures from the common 
road and yet are seasonable offerings and worthy of preservation. 
a beautiful are the opal pictures fitted to metal stands, 
published in “cabinet” and “small” sizes under the title 
“ Beautiful Faces and Figures.” Of these we have a fascinating 
example in the portrait of a lovely creature who is gifted with all 
the poetical charms attributed to the “ not impossible She.” 
None may weary of such “ Christmas Cards,” for they are 
attractive in themselves, apart from the special object they are 
designed to serve, and the impressions are permanent. A smaller 
set of opals is the “ Bartolozzi Series,” ao in red and su 
ported by similar metal stands. Some illuminated cards in gold 
and colour after elaborate designs by Mr. F. Gilliat Smith are by 
far the most notable examples of artistic printing of the season, 
while the artist's scheme of ornament is both bold and harmonious. 
Other suitable presentation cards are the delicate reproductions 
of crayon-drawings by Ellen A. Bradshaw, E. Barnard, Frank 
Miles, Anna Pulvermacher, and other artists ; the charming set of 
Bartolozzis printed in the familiar red, and the choice selection of 
photographs of angels, the Nativity, and other appropriate subjects 
after Re hael, Angelico, and other masters. s of another 
kind, fall of pathetic interest, are Mrs. Hine’s charming on 
of St. Albans, as it was before the Roman brick fell under the 
stonemason and modern restorer. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
vu. 


NE of the best-illustrated and most attractive books of the 
season is the Art Annual (Art Journal Office), in which the 
lives and work of Sir F. Leighton, Sir J. KE, Millais, and Mr. 
Alma Tadema are described and discussed by Mrs. Andrew Lang, 
Mr. Walter Armstrong, and Miss Helen Zimmern. The three 
biographical studies are written with knowledge and sympathy, 
and show at all points a just regard for the needs of a popular 
audience. The illustrations are numerous and good, some indeed 
of remarkable excellence. Of the large plates, the best is that after 
the President’s “ Odalisque,” by Mr. Stocks. Another good 
engraving is after Mr. Alma Tadema’s “ Who is It?” by Mo. 
Babbage. Among the etchings are two capital reproductions of 
the same artist's “ Quiet Pets” and “ Sappho,” by Mr. Murray, 
and one of “ The North-West Passage,” even more satisfactory, 
by Mr. A. Mongin. The new volume of the Art Journal is fully 
up to the standard of last year. The etchings and engravings 
essrs. C, O. Murray, Stephenson, Joubert, Bradshaw, and P. 
Rajon comprise some admirable examples of delicate execution. 
Many of the woodcuts are exceedingly good and greatly enhance 
the interest and attraction of this handsome volume. Picturesque 
Architecture (Seeley & Co.) is a noble quarto of twenty-tive 
etchings of famous churches and other buildings reproduced from 
the Portfolio, with brief descriptive notes. The plates include 
some beautiful examples by Maxime Lalanne, A. Brunet-Debaines, 
Joseph Pennell, H. Toussaint, and other well-known artists. The 
annual volumes of those old favourites the Leisure Hour and the 
Sunday at Home (Religious Tract Society) are as full of good 
wholesome reading and pictorial variety as they have ever 
been. Some of the coloured prints in the last-named—eg. the 
“Hugaenot Wedding” (122)—are garish and raw. The illu- 
wanes plates are very good, and delicately tinted. Some beau- 
tiful specimens of American wood ving illustrate The ] 
Scene, by Thomas Buchanan Read (John Slack). The aut, 
brooding sentiment of this pretty descriptive poem is reflected 
with perfect sympathy in the woodland studies of Messrs. J. F. 
Marpby, D. Ww. Tryon, Bruce Crane, and H, B, Jones. The two 
engravings on pp. 21 and 29, by Messrs. Lauderbach and F. A. 
Pettit, are exquisite examples. Mr. Walter Crane's Baby's Own 
op (Routledge) is illustrated with wore than the wonted ex- 
uberance of the artist. The designs overrun with invention, and 
symbolism, and sly innuendo, and are very harmonious in colour. 
At Home Again (Marcus Ward & Co.), by J. G. Sowerby and 
T. Crane, is one of the prettiest of picture-books for childten, The 
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illustrations are cleverly designed and admirably coloured; the 
decorative ornament in the margins is charming; and the verses 
by Eliza Keary are simple, natural, and well adapted to the 

3 Sees Stables has written of many eventful cruises by 
land or sea and blended fiction and fact in a fashion very palatable 
to boys of adventurous mind. In his most recent narrative of 
exploits—The Cruise of the Land Yacht “ Wanderer” (Hodder 
& Stoughton)—he appears as an amateur vagrant, living in a 
house on wheels like avy gipsy, and is so well assured of the 
success of his experiment that he supplements a pleasant record of 
his travels with much practical advice to those about to start a 
caravan, Mrs, F. M. Burnett's Little Lord Fauntleroy (Warne & 
Co.) is a delightful story of a little American boy who wakes up 
one day from a state of happy obscurity to find himself the heir 
to an earldom in England. How he captivates by his sweet 
ingenuous nature everybody in his ancestral home, from the grim 
but kind-hearted old earl his grandfather to the most humble 
villager on the estate, is told in Mrs. Burnett’s happiest vein of 
picturesque narration, The illustrations are very good, though 
the artist’s name does not appear on the title. Miss Winchester 
has before now shown remarkable pores in drawing children’s 
characters; but never, we think, with greater finish and sueapethy 
than in Pearl of the Sea (Seeley & Oo.) The self-willed, pas- 
sionate little heroine of this story is a charming conception. We 
follow her fortunes with the keenest interest, and can honestly 
say we found the story impossible to lay aside for a moment until 
the end was reached. Miss Giberne’s Father Aldur (Seeley & 
Oo.) is a pleasant story of mingled entertainment and instruction, 
that tells of all the wonders discoverable in a river from its source to 
the sea, and how certain young people of imaginative minds found 
much in land and water that escapes less observant folk. The 
nature of tides, the formation of clouds, the sources of water, and 
other kindred subjects are discussed with much freshness and charm 
by the young explorers of the river Aldur. We have received 
from Messrs. Blackie & Son new editions of Mr. George 
Macdonald's At the Back if the North Wind and Ranald 
Bannerman’s Boyhood, with illustrations by Mr. Arthur Hughes. 
Messrs, Wells Gardner & Co. send us two little books that 
are, we believe, novelties among children’s books, They are 
W. Rhead’s 
books of designs in outline intended for little hands to colour or 
illuminate. Happy Sunday Afternoons is a book of the like kind, 
with lined pages for children to exercise their memory and hand- 
writing in response to prutens on Biblical subjects that are 
placed at the head of each page. Other suitable picture-books for 
children are the Young Standard Bearer (Church of England 
Temperance Society); Zhe Christmas Rose (Clarke), with clever 
illustrations, by E. A. Mason, Glad Hours (Ward, Lock, & Co.), 
and The Child's Pictorial (S.P.C.K.). 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M. FERDINAND BRUNETIERES critical opinions are 
Avie frequently not ours(1). But he is the owledged 
chief of what may be called the middle-aged critics of France ; 
and, moreover, he has the very uncommon merit of being much 
less prejudiced on contemporary than on past literary matters. To 
compare, for instance, a certain essay which he wrote some gor 
ago on the publications of the Old French Text Society with an 
essay in this volume on some of Victor Hugo’s posthumous work is 
curious. To the medieval writers who, as he feared, were ousting 
his beloved late seventeenth century from study M. Brunetiére 
‘was simply unjust and uncritical. To Hugo, little as he is of 
a Hugolatre, he is scarcely unjust at all, though he is decidedly 
harsh in dwelling on some undoubted defects and rather 
radging in his acknowledgment of some undoubted merits. 

e could almost fancy that M. Brunetiére is conscious of the 
tvresse de Victor ig ut feels conscientious objections to literary 
dvresse of any kind. This is of course — we think it a mistake) 
a very different thing from a mere brutish insensibility. oSeiro 
Kv6npny, like the boar in the idyl. A more positive fault is his 
tendency to “ flings ”—“ ce new de Baudelaire,” “ ce triste 
sire de P. L. Courier,” &c. Nevertheless, his cool decided way of 
looking at things has its merits, and no smallones. Only we cannot 
help being a little amused at his extraordinarily high estimate of 
Lamartine, whose flaccidity he seems to excuse in consideration 
of the very fact that he is not exciting or transporting. M. 
Brunetiére does not like to be transported ; it probably makes him 
feel like a criminal. But when there is no question of transport, 
= Ad nearly always a sensible and sometimes an admirably acute 


We ma: haps take an opportunity of noticing at greater 

h an Cueditgty sound ial scholarly collection of essays by 

M. Gustave Larroumet (2) on Moliére. It is impossible to write 

on that subject without pega in a way polemical, but 

M. Larroumet as a rule steers equally clear of “ Moliériste ” ex- 
cuses and of dénigrement like M. Scherer’s. 

M. Charvériat (3) has given a good specimen of the historical 


(1) Histoire et littérature. Par Ferdinand Brunetiétre. Troisitme série. 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(2) La comédie de Moliére, Par G. Larroumet. Paris: Hachette. 

(3) Les affaires religieuses de Bohétme au XVJIme, siécle, Par E. 
Charvériat, Paris: Plon, 


Yoral Fancies and The Little Painter's Text-book, |- 


monograph in his book on Bohemia in the sixteenth century, 
though, as in most such cases, somewhat special studies are required 
to check and follow him completely. He has naturally gone close 
on the tracks of Gindely’s Geschichte der Bihmischen Briider, and 
he confesses his indebtedness very frankly. 

M. Léon Delbos has at least shown one thing in his Moments de 
loisir (4), that it is possible for a French schoolmaster in England 
to write about “ French and English” without impertinence or 
bad taste, and without generalizing about Englishwomen from an 
experience of second-rate lodging-houses. If we cannot say much 
more for his book, it must be remembered that the form—of 
scattered “ Maximes et pensées ”"—which he has chosen is a very 
difficult one. The first or general part especially testifies to the 
truth of this observation, 

We did not like Princesse (5), when it copuent the other day 
in a periodical, quite so well as most of M. Halévy’s work, and 
we do not know that re-reading it in book form has converted 
us. That it is amusing need not be said. But the author has, 
as it seems to us, committed the fault with which Shelley is 
supposed to have charged Peacock in the oddly-worded com- 
parison of his wit to a knife lost in the hole it makes. One 
really does not know whether the author expects us to laugh at 
Mile, Catherine Duval or to sympathize with her, or a little of 
both. Probably it is a little of both that he asks, in which case 
we are not quite ready with the sympathy. ‘The tale which 
follows, on a very similar subject, “Un grand mariage,” pleases 
us better; and there is one very charming passage, where the 
heroine argues gravely with herself whether she shall love her 
husband or not, and decides that it will be better to do so, because 
two people who are really united caz live so much more comfort- 
ably on a given income than if they go separate ways. But the 
gem of the book is the last tale, “ {ion camarade Mussard,” a 
wholly delightful sketch of the modern adventurer. One speech 
of the Bolivian general, Moyabamba, a speech of lyric rapture on 
life in free Bolivia, where men do as they like, stop a dili- 
gence if they choose—* You have never stopped a diligence, you 

arisians worthy of any stage. 

The development of the Russian novel in Western tongues con- 
tinues, and here is more Tolstoi and Dostoiefisky, Dostoieff- 
oy. and Tolstoi (6, 7), for the faithful. But even the Chincha 

nds did not prove inexhaustible of guano, and the “ pocket” 
of Russian fiction will, no doubt, be worked out some day. 

We have received the very useful popular scientific annual of 
M. de Parville (8)—a book which has now attained its quarter 
of a century. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINiS. 


A POPULAR account of the religions of China, derived chiefly 
from native sources, and from such means of communication 
with the Chinese themselves as the opportunities of a missio 
allow, might reasonably be expected to prove both readable 
instructive. The » Image, and Demon (S. W. Partridge & 
Co.), being constructed on these lines, is a book likely to be widely 
read. The Rev. Hampden C. Du Bose, the author, is an experi- 
enced missionary, attached to the United States Presbyterian 
mission at Soochow, and the present volume has been developed 
from a lecture on the subject delivered in America some few years 
since. Illustrated with many extremely graphic cuts and written 
“in a plain style, so that boys may understand as well as men,” 
the book is very interesting and readable, though it is not alto- 
gether so instructive as it might have been, owing to an unfor- 
tunate defect in the author's method. The frequent quotations 
unaccompanied by verifying references must greatly puzzle the 
= reader; for, though the author modestly proclai is in- 
ebtedness to Edkins, Legge, and others, he also affirms that he 
has “ drawn his water from native wells.” This neglect of the 
most rudimentary precaution is somewhat curious in a book which 
the writer hopes “ will follow every Christian boy that reads it 
like a policeman.” For instance, in the amusing chapter per- 
versely entitled “ Buddha, the Night of Asia,” one is never sure 
whether the quotations paraphrase “the gushing Edwin Arnold,” 
or have other sources, or are the author’s own. Much need is 
there of some fuller exposition of the cramponed cross figured on 
p- 199, the symbol of the “ ten thousand perfections” of Buddha, and, 
as Mr. Du Bose says, * of the mo of Vishnu and the battle- 
axe of Thor.” Nothing is said of the antiquity and significance of 
this tien, the Sanskrit Svastika, or of its presence in Greek and 
Central American pottery, on Lapland kobdas, and elsewhere. If 
too much is left to the erudition of the reader, there is also a great 
deal of unnecessary faith in his credulity, as is shown in the 
comparison of Buddhism and Roman Catholicism (ch. xvii.) This 
specious piece of parallelism wholly ignores the fundamental 
antagonism of the two systems, and can only delude Protestant 
zealots, To of Romanism as “simply white-washed 
Buddhism ” is not only a false generalization, but it directly con- 
tradicts the author's conviction, expressed in another place, that 
Buddhism is Atheism. Enough has been said to show that this is 
hardly the plain book for plain men it professes to be. Passing to 


(4) Moments de loisir, Par L. Delbos, Paris: Leroux. 

(5) Princesse. Par L. Halévy. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(6) Les possédés. Par Th. Dostoieffsky. Paris: Plon. 

(7) Deux générations. Par Léon Tolstoi. Paris: Perrin. 

(8) Causeries scientifiques. Par H. de Parville. . 
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the sections devoted to Confucius and Laotsze, we have a good 
account of the first-named and his philosophy, with an interesting 
chapter on “ancestral worship,” while the distinction between 
Taoism as a religion and as a philosophy is clearly set forth. Ina 
series of ingenious triads the author defines the relations of the three 
religions, and their harmonious co-existence among the Chinese. 
Of the author's minute description of popular and household deities 
and the mass of legend connected with them, the book and its 
curious illustrations can alone speak. On such matters, drawn 
from personal observation, Mr. Du Bose has much to say that is 
fresh and suggestive, and he says it with force and conviction. 

Old Saints and New Demons (Simpkin & Co.; Oxford: 
Blackwell), “ a story dedicated to the University of Oxford,” is a 
grotesque fantasy that might well be termed a “ Legend of the 
Stones of Oxford,” were it not that it treats of these latter days, 
and suggests something of a moral to the discerning reader. It is 
written with brightness and humour, in a spirit of playfulness that 
finds expression in many a light and sly allusive touch that will 
not be lost on those who know Oxford. To divulge the dramatic 
punishment that overtook a certain undergraduate who merely 
plotted, with two epirits more wicked than himself, against the 
authorities would > manifestly improper. The authorities in 
question are the sculptured effigies of Gothic art—saint and king, 
gorgon and griflin—who fora brief space on Midsummer Night 
are endowed with life, and hold solemn rites in the cloisters of 
New College. Here, while their ghostly Commemoration is in 
full progress, they are “‘ screwed up” and made prisoners by the 
envious conspirators. By what deus ev machind they escape, and 
the Old Saints get the better of the New Demons, must be left to 
the reader. It is the device of a very pretty fancy. 

We have received new editions of the Rev. H. N. Oxenham’s 
Memoir of Lieut. Rudolph de Lisle (Chapman & Hall); Arch- 
bishop Trench’s Notes on the Miracles (Kegan Paul, Trench, & 
Co.) ; Vernon Lee's Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy 
(Fisher Unwin); and the Rev, 8, Baring-Gould’s Silver Store, 
collected from Medieval Christian and Jewish Mines (Sketlington). 
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to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jonn Harz, 
83 Sovrmampron Srreet, Stranp, Lonvon, W.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,623, DecEmMBER 4, 1886: 


Ireland. 

M. de Freycinet’s Policy. 

Sheriffs and Sheriffs. Bulgaria. 
Anti-Castigationists. Spain. The American Mail. 
What does Mr. Pigott Mean? 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Gladstone, and the Classics. 
Our Boys and their Tailors. Tricyclic Police. 
The Fishery Dispute. 


The Coming Session. 


The Caleche, the Vetturino, and the Circular Ticket. 
On the Character of Falstaff. 
Detective Fiction. Spooks and their Friends. 
Railway Building in the United States. Picture Galleries. 
Alpini and Bersaglieri. Concerts. The Potato Tercentenary. 
The London Symphony Concerts, 


A Martyr Bishop. 
Four Novels. A French View of the German Emperor. 
Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

The Iliad. Basque Legends. Tippoo. A New Masterpiece. 
The Serapion Brethren. The Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Christmas Cards and Diaries. Christmas Books. 
French Literature. New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YCEUM.—FAUST. At Eight o'clock. Mephistopheles, Mr. 
HENRY IRVING ; Faust, Mr, ALEXANDER ; Martha, Mrs. CHIPPENDALE ; 
Margaret, Miss EMERY. Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 till 5. Seats booked by letter or 
telegram.—LYCEUM. 
bed (THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
PICTURE, completed afew days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 


GALLERY , 35 New Bond Street, with “Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 54 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”. Leien Hoyt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


CONTAINS 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS, 
from all the celebrated Galleries of Europe, in 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE. 


Now Publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON. Prospectus on lication. 


THE ART OF BARTOLOZZI. One Hundred Examples. 
THE “LIBER STUDIORUM” OF TURNER, 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 


Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c. carefully Framed. 

An Illustrated Pampblet, * Autotypein Relation to Household Art,” with Press 
Notices, free per post, 

Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pp. price 6d. free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
(THE NEW ATHENAZUM CLUB—Scientific, Literary, and 


Social_has VACANCIES for a limited number of additional MEMBERS without 
Entrance Fee. ulars, with list of Vice-Presidents and Committee, will be forwarded. 
on application to the SECRETARY, 26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS, 


191 axp 192 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Carriage Paid on all ‘Orders over 20s, 


SOLE AGENTS IN LONDON FOR 
THE COLUMBIA TYPEH-WRITER-. 


VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE NOTE. 
Sample Packets of Paper and Envelopes forwarded post-free for Twenty-four Stamps. 
THE ROYAL COURIS NOTE PAPER. 


The Cheapest Paper ever introduced to the Public, as it possesses all the good qualities of the 
more expensive papers and can be had for 4s. per ream. 


ADDRESS DIES CUT FREE OF CHARGE when Two or more Reams of Paper are 
ordered Stamped Relief. 
Relief Stamping Reduced in Price. All Workmanship guaranteed of the Best. 
Special Quotations given for the supply of Stationery to Charitable Institutions and Schools. 


JUBILEE YEAR. 
HOME MISSIONS of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


SOCIETY for PROMOTING the EMPLOYMENT of 
ADDITIONAL CURATES. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR OF HER MAJESTY’S ACCESSION, 


Orrice: ArunpeL Hovsr, Vicrornta Empankment, Lonpoy, W.C. 
(Opposite the Temple Railway Station.) 


Patron—UER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


“ It would be totally impossible for the present work of the Church of 
England to be carried on with half its efficiency if it were not for the help of 
this Society in our most important places.”—Ancunisnor OF CANTERBURY. 

Ar Easter, 1887, rue ApprrioNAL CuRATES’ SOCIETY WILL HAVE 
COMPLETED THE Firricrn YEAR OF ITS WORK AS THE Home Mission 
Sociery or THE Cuurcit or ENGLAND. 

Since the establishment of the Society in 1837, it has made 20,601 grants 
to poor parishes, the total sum thus expended being £1,037,405. In or on 
behalf of the parishes aided by these grants a further sum of £1,064,152 
has been raised to meet the Society’s grants and complete the provision for 
the Additional Clergy employed under them. Thus throngh the agency of 
the Society no less than £2,101,557 has been spent by Churchmen on Home 
Mission Work. 

This year, by an expenditure of £49,730 from its General Fund, to meet 
which a sum of £31,787 is locally raised in the aided parishes, the Society 
is enabling 752 Additional Clergy to work in 674 parishes among a popu- 
lation of about 6,000,000. 

But though the Socicty’s income has increased, the increase has not been 
in proportion te the growing needs of the country, and, while the Com- 
mittee have been enabled during the Jast three vears by the steady pro- 
gress of the General Fund to make no less than 157 new grants, they still 
have to deplore their inability to extend similar help to poor and populous 
parishes such as the following :— 

No. 1.—Pop. ..No Curate. 


No. 8.—Pop. 5.500....No Curate. 


No. 3. 10,000. ..One Curate. No.12. ,, 11,000... One Curate, 
No. 4. 8,500....No Curate. No.13. , 7,600....No Curate. 
No. 5. 14,000.,..One Curate, No.19. , 6,000....No Curate. 


A VERY LARGE NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS REMAIN ON THEIR LIST 
or “UxAmED CASES“ FROM PARISHES IN WICH FOR LACK OF CLERGY 
TO TAKE THE LEAD IN ORGANIZATION THE WORK oF THE CHURCH Is. 
WELL-NIGH AT A STANDSTILL. 

The Committee desire to urge upon English Churebmen the claims of 
this Home Mission Work, which as the work of the Church, as the Work 
of Christ, is the most powerful of allagencies for raising our people to a 
higher level, spiritual, moral, and social, for promoting the glory of God 
and the welfare of our Church and nation, 

They earnestly hope that in this the SOCIETY'S JUBILEE YEAR its 
regular supporters will make some special effort to increase their contri- 
butions, and those who have not helped the work hitherto will now take 
— part in so extending it that it shall leave no portion of the need un- 
supplied. 

Contributions will be most thankfully received at the Society’s Office. 
Cheques, Post-oflice and Postal Orders should be crossed “ Messrs. Courrs,” 

JOHN GEORGE DEED, Secretary. 
Additional Curates’ Society's Office, 
Arundel House, Victoria Embankment, London, WC, 
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UNIVERSITY OF DURHA 
JQPIPHANY TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 18. 
THE DEGREE OF B.A. CAN BE OBTAINED IN TWO YEARS. 


‘Scholarships and Exhibitions of the Annual Value of about £2,000. 
For particulars apply to THE ReGisTRAR, The Castle, Durham. 


JRADLEY COLLEGE—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, 


one of £20) will be competed for in June next. Candiaates must have been 
vunder ror further particulars, apply to the WARLEN, 
Radley College, near Abingdon. 


SI. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

ENTRANCE SCIENCE of 125 guineas respectively 

an Ay all first-year Students, will be offered for competition in October 1887. _ saa 

are held th pox th for the * PRELIMINAR sc 
al TERMEDIATE M. ‘Examinations of the UNIVEKSITY of LONDON, and 
pt be joined at any time. 
Entries nor be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special ny a HY 


itudents in their or subsequent years; aiso for tal Students 
and for Qualified Practitioners. 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 


W. M. ORD, Dean. 


"WES ESTMINSTE R SCHOOL.—There will take place on the 

and 13th of January AN ATION to fill Two or more 
VACANCIES. on ™ F —Further i iy be by appiying to the 
HEADMASTER, Dean's Yard. 


Healthy locality. grounds.—A ass’ niversity Graduates a 


A OME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
12 miles of London.— Resident English and Foreign Mistresses. Visi 

Referees: Clough Principe fot Con e Mariow, 


KENSINGTON.—1Trebovir Road,S.W. ADVANCED 


for GIRLS and CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN, 
se adjoining tor Kesident Pupils. 


the direction of Mrs. W. R. COLE. A se 
“Whe NEXT TERM COMMENCES on Friday: January 1, 1987; 
ARMY and UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS.—Messrs. 


JAMES & BUSHNELL have paseed 0 ous of 109 forthe Army. All but 5 qualified. 
All sent up for Matricula‘ion in the last have passed. Next Term 
begins January 4, ddress, Hillcourt, Cheltenham. 


t | ‘10 PARENTS,—There is a very exceptional OPENING in 
one of the first Preparatory Schools in England (and in the healthiest part) hy ~y 4 
promising Be BOY to join a smal! class reading for Public Schoo! Scholarships.—Address, in 
» Rev. OXON. 39 Cromwell Grove, West. Kensington ‘ark. 


OODCOTE HOUSE, Windlesham, Bagshot.—A PRE-_ 


PARA BOYS between 7 ond M4, and a Home for Indian 
Children. Headmaste he Rev. C. B. FENDALL, M.A. 
‘ou send us mien, ‘bene, well prepared.”—Extract from a letter to the Rev. C. B. 
_Fendall, from the Headmaster of a Public School, 


HOME.—A LADY, residing in 


i 
nees permitted to the "Kt. the Lord Bishop of Lichtield ithe Rev. Canon 
kworth, = ° to General Elde: . Judge Gates, and other parents of pupils. TWO 


7 
VACAN.IES for the January ‘Term: —Address, D.C.L., Farley's Library, FitzJohn's 
Parade, Hampstead. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


STREETER’S 
10-GUINEA 
DIAMOND JEWEL. 


The best value ever given. 
CONTAINING 134 CARAT OF BRILLIANTS, 
Properly Cut, and White. 


STREETER & CO., 18 New Bonn Srrezt, W 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution 
is avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now 
to be of CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and 
EFFICACY than heretofore. 

The ordinwry dose is a large wineglassful (4 ounces), taken fasting. Most 
efficacious and more acceptable to the palate when heated or mixed with an equal 
quantity of very hot water. 


“I know nothing at all equal to Friedrichshall. The LONGER it is 
taken the SMALLER is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose.” 
Sir Henry Tuompsoy, F.R.C.S. Lond. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL ‘WATER DEALERS. 


‘4 
NGINEERING.—CITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. of Technical Instruction at the Central 
hibition Road, 8 are open to persons desirous of studying CIVI! or MECHA AL 
NUINEERING The instruct on under the general direction of Prof. Uxwix, tk 
C.E., comprises LECTURES on ot ENGINEERING ; ‘L ES: 
in drawing and in the des of MACHINES and STKUCIURES ; in the 
WORKSHOP, ana experiments in the Engineering Laboratory on the 3! GTH 4 
LS and on M 


MATERIA on the etticienc NE.—F rti 

Exhibition Road, 8 W., or at College, London apply at 
MaGNus, 

Director and Secretary. 


‘THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. On the Sea-shore. Air 
Address, ER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 


CHARING “HOSPITAL 
Annual Income. jostading Annual Subscriptions .......... £6,000 
£12,000 


TUE COUNCIL a | for HELP to meet this defivit, and ;ermanently red t, 
Donations and Annual Subscriptions, or Legacies for Investment. —A. E. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING,. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 
DEAKIN’S CHRISTMAS BOX. 


FIFTY tastefully selected and 


A PACK of PLAYING CARDS. (Value 1s.) 


THE CATOHURE TE CALENDAR and CARD RACK, 1887. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of 
the drinking water.”—Dr. Hermann Weser, F.R.C.P. 


“Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever 
more to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the 
malarious influences which pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. 
The only water safe for the traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.” 

Sir Henry F.R.C.S. 

“T quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. 
No one need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every 
hotel.”"—Dr. Francis Parsons. 


SOAP SOAP 


PEARS’ 


SOAP SOAP 


(COALS. PH ILLIPS & COS direct supply. The 
ntry truck trade in stati 
England in truck- “Jonds of ot than Four tons, exe Middiever, 
s either tree at station 
CU., Coal Factors, for 33 years at Coal Hichange, London, mE 


J OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS. Patented 


(Value 1s.) SIX PICTURES, artistic Black 
White Cualk Drawings. 


This wonderful Parcel, post free, teed id. Honey returned if not as represented, 


DEAKIN & CO., STATIONERS, 45 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C, 
ESTABLISHED 1820, 


1 
een —— $68 to 18S4, Including the patent tuning apparatus, possessing the power 


— HNINSME AD & SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Strect, 


CURISTMAS FIRESIDE GIFT. 
pa LITERARY MACHINE, patented for holding a Book, 


any over an and screening the Face from the 


hom 41 ks. post tree._JOUN CARTER, 6A 
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